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Art.  i.  The  Hfinutes,,o/  fwhat  ^jas, offered  hy  U^arren  Hafiings^  k/f.' 
'  late  Go*uerfior~General  at  Bengal^  at  the  Bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
upon  the  Matter  of  the  federal  Charges  of  high  Crimes  and  Msfdemeanourt 
prefented  againf  him  in  the  year  1 786.  8VQ4  3$.  Debrett .  London* 
1786.  .  .  .  ^  ^  ^ 

^HE  trial  by  IMPEACHMENT  is  peculiar  to  the  Engl  i{h  cod* 
ftitutioh,'  and  founded  on  a  popular  right  C9feval  with  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  When  employed  on  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions,  and  agaihii  illuftrious  ofFetlders,  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  folemnityi  a  dignity^  and  an  awe,  which. niaric  the  juf- 
tice  and  boldnefs  of  the  Englifli  charaderj  .and  correfpond  to 
the  greateft  cohcejitions  of  the  htiman^  mind.  "  Ordinary  of¬ 
fences  are  left  to, the  trial  by  jury  i  corfimon  delinciuents  arc 
puniflied  or  acquitted  by  the  judgiiient  of  their  peers;  biit 
crimes  of  fuch  a  miaghitude  as  to  threaten  the.  liberty,  or  in¬ 
volve  the  infamy  of  the  nation^  are  fbbmitted  to  the  foiCmnity 
of  ah  iMPEACHMENti  that  the  dignity  of  the  trial  may  be 
adequate  to  the ’Crtormity  of  the  offence.  The  reprefented 
MAjEstV-of  the  people  of  England  advances  to  the  charge 3 
aflumes  the  high  office  of  public  accufer ;  arfd  *  brings  the 
rime  to  trial  before  the  colte£ted  wifdom^  learhing*  juftice, 
irtue,  and  fanftity  of  the  nation.  A  folemn  appeal  is  tnadc 
the  judgment  of  the  world;  and  when  crimes  are  charged 
y  which  thV  happihefs  of  whole  nations  are  afficifted^  and 
^tes  aiid  p/irices  reduced  to  mifery  and  ruin,  mon^chs  and 
l^'ngdoms  are  call^  upon  to  behold  and  admire  the  folemnities 
if  law,  arid  the  triumphs  of  juftice,  in  the  procedure  of  a 
nation,  to  Vindicate  their  character  and  their  honour  before 
auguft  tribunal  of  mankind. 

ENc.RtT.  VoJ/VilL  Sept.'i786.  ^ 
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The  grandeur,  however,  and  the  celebrity  of  this  mode  of 
trial,  point  it  out  only  as  proper  for  enormous  crimes,  and  on 
extraordinary  occafions.  If,  through  the  prevalence  of  party 
fpirif,  or  fatiious  combination,  an  eminent  character,  rcfpedled 
at  home,  and  admired  abrotid,  fliould  be  impeached  for  meri 
glorious ‘  Icrvices,  under  the  name  of  high  crimes  and  inijit 
^fneanoTS  \  fhould  undergo  perfecution  for  having  contributed  to 
7  the  elevation  and  the  glory  of  his  country,  at  the  expence  of 
^  a  fa^ion,  who  fought  their  deftrudtion  and  downfal  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  ;  the  efFedl  of  the  trial,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  example,  would  be  loft,  and  the  impeachment  conftrued 
'  into  an  oftracifm. 

Without  entering  upon  a  queftion  adhuc  fub  judice^  and  of 
fuch  importance  as  to  involve  the  reputation  of  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  charadters  that  this  country  has  produced,  we 
(hall  make  fome  obfervations  that  may  tend  to  throw  light 
on  the  fubje£l  of  inveftigation  and  controverfy,  and  prepare 
the  reader  to  form  an  opniion  of  his  own. 

I.  The  obje£l  of  the  prefent  inquiry  is  not  whether  it  would 
have  been  more  expedient  for  the  nation,  and  more  beneficial 
to  mankind,  if  the  Biitifh  empire,  in  its  prefent  form,  had 
never  exifted  in  India ;  if  the  Company  had  merely  affiimed 
the  charadler  of  mercantile  adventurers,  and  carried  on  a  trade 
with  Indortan  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  with  China, 
‘Much  rcafoning'and  eloquence  may  be  employed  on  both  lidcs 
of  this  queftion  ;  but  it  is  already  determined.  Our  dominions 
there,  l»ke  the  progrefs  of  empire  in  moft  parts  of  the  world, 
arofc  not  from  a  preconceived  plan  of  ambition,  but  from  an 
accidental  combination  of  circumftances,  which  neceflity,  and 
the  natural  providence'which  belongs  to  focieties  as  well  as  in 
dividuals,  improved  and  diredled  fo  as  to  blend  military  ftrength 
and  territorial  dominion  with  commercial  advantages.  Ou: 
empire  in  India  is  already  eftabliflied  :  the  moft  formidable 
poweis  of  Europe. have  traced  our  footfteps,  and  followed  our 
example;  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  its  moll 
important  interefts,  are  flaked  for  its  prefervatlon  and  conti¬ 
nuance.  11  that  arch  of  our  empire  was  to  fall,  the  edifice  ol 
our  greatnefs  w’ould  fall  with  it.. 

II.  On  the  fuppolition  that  our  empire  in  India  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved  and  defended,  what  are  the  moft  effeilual  means  to  ac 
complifh  this  important  purpofe  ?  The  nature  of  government, 
and  the  foundation  of  authority,  in  the  Eaft,  have  from  age 
to  age  been  the  fame.  Wheri  a  great  prince  fat  on  the  throne, 
the  tributary  provinces  were  obedient  ;  the  rajahs  and  inferior 
princes  fubmitted  without  *  murmuring  to  a  feeptre  which 
fwayed  by  vigorous  hands  :  but  w’hen  a  weak  prince  was 
veiled  with  authority,  and  the  reins  of  adminiftration  wci 
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feeble,  the  tributary  princes  revolted,  anJ'  the  empire  waa  dif- 
ipeDibereil*  The  fubj^ifts  in  India,  and  through  all  the  do** 
minions  of  Afia,  have  been  always  remarkable  Jor  their  inno* 
ccncc,  fimplicity,*  induftry,  .and  p^flive  fpiritj  but  the  cha- 
raider  Of  the  rajahs  and  :&emindars  has  been  ever  (liongly 
marked  by  ficklenefs,  duplicity,  perfidy,  and,  the  defire  of  ‘re¬ 
volt.  They  have  been  ever  ignorant  of  u  pat  in  Europe  are 
called  laws  qf  nations;”  they  have  no  idea  of  pern^an^sney 
in  the  leagues  and  cpmpanSts  which  they  form and  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  principle  of  obedience  but  fuperior  power*  In  9ur 
review  of  the  Hiftory  of  Eradut  Khafi  we  have  (ele<SIcd  feme 
firiking  fpecinaens  pf  this  char.H(£^:fr,  and  ihewed  vv'hat  have 
been  the  avowed  and  univerfa)  maxjms.  of  oriental  goyerni^ept; 
^0  bind  the  obedienee  or  fubmlificin  of  fu.eh  Aibje<^.  fha 
vigour,  the  decifi^^n,  and.  the  necqfFiry  feyerity  that  markitbo 
meafures^which  Mr.  Hafiings  was  compelled  to  take,  afaer  th<a 
breaking  oMit  of  the.  French  war,  gave  a.faimjdable  impr^oa 
of  his  cb^raii^ter,  prevented  future  revo]t§,  and  retained  Indi^ 
in  fubje^jpn  to  the  Britifii  arms.  1  he  aiStjons  for  which*  hq 
has  been  chiefly  blanked  have  been  the  chief  caufe  of  his 
cefi.  They  little  knoW  mankind  who  irn-igi.ne  that,  in  th^ 
commencement  of  infiirredijons,  or  the.  agitations  of  war,  ^ 
weak  and  timid  policy  can  ever  be  fuccefsful.  ;6y.  the  ‘il^ 
timed  lenity  and  indulgence  (hewn  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boftoo, 
America  became  independent ;  by  vigorous  meafurts  and  (ply 
rited  e.^ertions,  India  continues  annexed  ,  to.  the  Britifh  cm- 
pire. 

III.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  refponfibility,  which  is  aa- 
nexed  to  the  ofiice  of  goverhoF-general  of  Bengal,  refers  to 
the  court  of  proprietors  and  diredlprs,  and  not  to  the  Britifla 
parliament,  '1  he  India  Compar>y,  not  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
tuoiis,  or  Houfe  of  Peers,  are  the  fovereigns  of  India.  After 
the  unanimous 'and  repeated  vote  pf  thanks  to.  Mr.  Haftings 
from  his  conftituents,  he  is  abfolved  from  every  cenfure,  and 
removed  from  profecution.  A  governor-general  of  India,  act¬ 
ing  with  the  advice  and  ^he  famSion  of  the  India  Company, 
is  no  more  obnoxious  to  trial  or  impeachment  than  a  kmg  of 
Great-Britain  adting  with  the  authority  pf  parliament.  If  the 
Company  have  piofecuted  their  particular  interefls  .at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  general  interefts  of  the  empire,  let  them  be  dif- 
folved  ;  if  by  adls  of  injuftice  and  oppreiiion  they  have  for¬ 
feited  their  chaiter,  let  it  be  taken  from  them  :  but  the  fervant 
of  that  Company,  reprefenting  their  authority  obeying  their 
orders,  and  rewarded  with  their  approbation,  can  do  no  wrong: 
be  is  acquitted  by  his  judges, — and  who  (hall  lay  any  thing  to 
bis  charge?  It  was,  indeed,^ the  duty  of  that  Company  to 
have  interpofed  publicly  for  his  prbtedlion.  At  the  firft  motion 
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for  an  impeachment  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  every  in-^ 
dividual  member  ought  to  have  come  to  the  bar  and  faid,  Me^ 
mej  adfum  qui  feci^  in  me  convertitte  ferra  /  ^  ' 

•  ly.  Every  lover  of  the  £ngli(h  conftitution,  and  friend  to 
virtue,  muft  have  frequent  caule  to  regret  the  fatal  efFedls  of 
^rty  fpirit  aird  animofities  in  this  iHand.  It  is  indeed  ex« 
trcmcly  doubtful,  whether  our  government,  in  its  prefent 
form,  whether  the  fyftem  of  liberty  by  which  we  are  diftin— 
guilhed  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  could  be  fupported 
and  preferved  without  the  influence  of  this  fpirit.  At  the 
fame  time,  thefe  advantages  are  often  purchafed  at  a  high 
price.  By  the  influence  of  this  fpirit  the  moral  ideas  of  men 
are .  perverted  ;  virtue  and  vice  are  confounded  \  and  the  cha« 
rapiers  of  men  ftamped  with  infamy  or  renown;  not  from, 
their  merits  or  demerits,  but  according  to  the  faction  to  which 
they  belong.  Rewards  and  punifhments,  the  great  engines 
of  government  in  every  ftate,  neccflTarily  lofe  their  effedt,  as 
they  can  no  longer  be  admihiftered  with  impartiality ;  it  being 
in  the  power  of  every  public  delinquent  to  avoid  the  confe- 
quc'nce  of  his  crimes  by  throwing  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a 
popular  fadlioh.  How  will  pofterity  be  furprtfed  and  fiiocked, 
in  perufing  the  annals  of  the  prefent  reign,  to  find,  that  the 
mrnifters  and  generals,  by  whofe  indolence,  cowardice,  and 
cyminality,  the  American  rebellion  was  foftered  and  finally 
crowned  wkh  * fuccefs ;  a  hundred  thoufand  lives  were  loft; 

.  and  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  contra<Sed; 
'were  acquitted  or  rewarded  by  their  country;  while  almoft 
the  only  perfon  in  high  employment,  who  by  his  enterprife 
’and  exertions  fuftained  the  weight,  and  fupported  the  luftre, 
of  a  finking  nation,  became  the  objedl  of  parliamentary  im¬ 
peachment?*  This,  indeed,  is  a  circumftance  fo  grofs  and 
flagrant,  that  the  human  mind  revolts  at  the  very  idea  !  There 
>  h  no  occafion  to  demonftrate  an  axiom. 

• '  With  regard  to  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  Mr.  Haftings's 
defence,  there  is  a  clearnefs  and  a  force  in  his  conceptions 
that  carry  conviftion  to  the  mind  :  he  pleafes  without  ftud)  ing 
fo  pleafe ;  and,  when  he  means  only  to  be  precife,  frequentij 
I  becomes  elegant.  ^ 
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Art.  n*  Hiflorical  and  Critical  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
M  De  Voltaire:  Interffrrfed  nxiith  numerous  Anecdotes^  poetical  Pieces^ 
Epigrams^  and  Bon  Mots^  little  hno*wn^  and  never  before  pMiJbed  in 
Englijhf  relative  y  to  the  Literati  of  France :  particularly  the  Life  of 
the  celebrated  J.  Bp  Roujfeau^  as  voritten  by  Voltaire,:  and  the  Hifiary, 
of  the  famous  libellous  Couplets.  From  the  French  of  Dom^Oba^n/k 
8vo.  cs.  boards.  Robinfons.  London.  1*^86. 

There  is  a  fort  of  writers  who,  like  undertakers',  live  by 
the  dead.  On  the  revival  of  leaining  they  appeared  in 
the  (Kape  of  editors,  critics,  commentators,  'icc.  that  of  bioi 
graphers  is  now  the  faftiionable  form.  As  foon  as  an  author 
of  any  reputation  has  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature,  the  race 
of  anecdote-hunters  is  all  in  motion ;  each  with  indefatigable 
induftry  piles  his  biographical  rake,  and  'then  pours  th^  crude 
mafs  upon  the  public.  We  wifli  not  by  this  to  be  confidcrcd' 
as  enemies  to  biography :  it  is,  when  well  executed,  ecjually 
ufeful  and  entertaining ;  but  it  is  highly  proper  to  remind 
many  a  manufafturcr  in  this  way,  that  arl'  avidity'  for  'anec¬ 
dotes,  a  faculty  fortreafuring  themi  up,  and  for ''keeping^  a 
common-place  book,  are  'not^the  only  requifites  which  ihonld 
be  poflefled  by  a  writer  of -memoirs.  ' 

We  arc  led  to  thefe  reflections  by  the  perufal  of  the  me¬ 
moirs  before  us;  where  every  thing  is  heaped  together *witfi-' 
ouftafte  or  arrangement,  ‘merely  for  the  piirpofe  of  making  a 
book.  Who  this  pretended  Benedi£line,‘Dom  Chaudo'n, ‘is, 
we  know  not ;  we  fufpect  that  the  order  will  riot  bc’vcry  ready 
to  acknowledge  him;  at  any  rate,  he  is  but  *  ’  ^  ’ 

Some  petty  prince, 'and *one  of  little  fame,  ^  • 

'  \  "  '  For  to' this  day  wemever  heard  his  name;'*  j  .v- 

But  though  the  reader,. muft’ not ^expeft  to  be  entertained, 
with  a  correct  and  well^written  performance  ;  where  the-^pro* 
portion  of  the  parts ‘is  preferved  ;.  where  elTential  matters  arc» 
dwelt  upon,  and  things  of  lefs  importance  (lightly  palTed  over;; 
yet  he  will  here  find^collec^d  almoftr  every  thing  that  has  been, 
already  publilhed  concerning  this  moft  extriordinary  man.^*^  t 
"’Francois  Marie  Arouct  de  Vohaire  wav.  born  at  Paris  No¬ 
vember  20,  1694.  'He  was  bred  under  the  Jefuits  Force-  andi 
Lc  Jai,  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  foon  gave-ftiik*^^ 
ing  proofs  of  his  talents, 'and  of  that  turn  for  raillery  and  .rw' 
dicule  which  he  after  wards, fo  eminently- pofltlTcd.  He  wrote* 
many,  little  poems  almoft  in  his  infancy,  but  properly  began 
his  poetical  career  by. an  unfuccefsful  ode  for  the  pri^C/given 
by  the  French  academy,  in  1714.  .In  1718  he  was  ccuifined 
in  the  Baftile  by  the  regent  for  a  fatirical  poem  that  was  attri^ 
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buted  to  him'.  During  his  confinement,  his  firft  tragedy, 
ddij^us,  was  adled.  His  Henriade  Was  publiihed  in  1723, 
under  the  title  The  Ltague.  This  edition  is  much  inferior, 
in  every  refpei^’;  to  that  publifhed  under  the  proteftion  of  the 
king  and  tjucen  of  Britain  in  1726.  The  prefenrs  he  then  re* 
ceiv^d,  and  the  profits  of  his  fiibfcription,  laid  tlVe  foundation 
of  his  future  fortune*,  Thefe  are  the  nioft  elTential  fads  con¬ 
tained  in  the  firft  forty  pages.  I  hc  next  f40  pages  contain 
the  dilutes  between  Voltaire,*the  poet  J.  B.  Roufleau,  and 
the  Abl  e  Des  hontaines ;  the  perufiU  of  which  will  be  morti- 
fyingto  a  reader  who  is  difpr'fed  to  think  well  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  He  will  lament  that  jealoufy  and  paffion  ihould  lead 
men  of  the  greateft  talents  to  give  fo  unfavourable  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  both  of  the  head  and  heart, 

.  After  an  unfuccefiful  attempt  in  1743  to  be  received  into 
tjbe  French*  academy,  Voltaire  at  laft  obtained  that  honour  in 
1,746.  Many  fatirical  pieces  appeared*  upon  this  occalion. 
Which  blew  the  irritable  and  violent  temper  of  the  new  acade¬ 
mician  into  a  flame.  Hrs  treatment  of  one  Travanal,  w'hofe 
fon  had  been  concerned  in  the  fale  of  the  fatires,  very  jiiftly 
excited  a  general  indignation  againft  him.  The  caufe  between 
them  can.e  to  a  trial  j  and  Voltaire  .was  call  with  damafi:es  j;nd 
.  cofts  of  fuit,  and  became  more  the  objedf  of  ridicule  than 
before. 

,  About^the  )n£ar  17 SO  he  grew  diflatisfied  with  France,  and 

JriSded  to  the  folicitations  of  the. King  of  Pruflia,  who  had 
ong  before  invited, h(m  toh‘s  court.  At  Berlin  he  might  have, 
liveef  refpedied  and  admired,  could  he  have  kept  within  bounds 
the  jealoufy  and  acrimony  of  his  teniiper  :  but  ihat  was  impoffi- 
b!e.  M.  de  Maype?tuis.ihated  too  much  of  the  royal  favour; 
and  therefore  became  the  objeft  of  M,  de  Voltaire’s  hatred 
and  ridicule.  The  difturbances  which  arofe  from  this  quarrel, 
and  the  irirs  of  importance  and  familiarity  which' Voltaire  af- 
Aimed,  were  not  reliftied  by  his  Pruffian  majefty  :  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Beilin  j.  k’ft  his  title  of  chamberlain,  and  a 
penfion  of  8col.  a  year.»;.rrhcfe  he  feems  tb'have  quilted  with' 
negret ;  but  appears  to  have  received  fome  confclation  by  pour¬ 
ing  forth  the  moft^ mortifying  /.ucafms  againft  Maupertuij 
from  the  various  towns  at  which*  he  ftoppeJ  in  his  route  from 
Pruffia..  At  this  period,  ' too,  Voltaire  is  found  engaged  in  a 
dilpute.with  La  Bcaumclle,  which  was  afterwards  continued 
with  great  acrimony;  .  laihort,  ias  the  way  of  conquerors  is 
mark^  by  battles  and:  •  bloodied,  we  may  trace  Voltaire, 
wherever  he  goes,  by  endlefs  quarrels  and  animofitics. 
Haughty^,  faririctil,  and  uncomplying,  he  was  obliged,  like 
other  evil  ipirits,  to  retreat  in  a  ftorm  j  and  often  ihook  the 
fcmiVdatioDs  of*tbe  maaiioA  he  quitted. 

After 
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vl<?aving  Berlin,  he  long  wandered  about  without  a 
fixed  abode.  He  vifited  Mayence,  Manheim,  Colmar,  btraf-- 
burg,  and  Lyons :  but  the  charat^er  he  had  taken  fuch  pains 
to  acquire  prevented  him  from  obtaining  an  eftabldhment  at 
any  of  thefe  places.  He  was  confidered  as  a  dangerous  in¬ 
flate;.  and  every  community  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
to  the  polTcffion  of  fo  unquiet,  though  fo  illuftrious  a  gueft. 
He  afterwards  pafled  feme  time  near  Geneva  in  the  fummer,  . 
and  near  Laufanne  in  the  winter;  and  at  laft  fettled  for  life  at 
the  chateau  of  Fernci,  in  the  pais  dc  Gex.  Here  hq,  fome-,, 
times  gave  marks  of  goodnefs,  generofity,  and  greatnefs  pf  , 
foul;  v^hile  at  other  times  he  feemed  governed  by  paifion^  ca-;. 
price,  the  ni oft  fordid  avarice,  and  ridiculous  hypocrify. .  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1778,  Voltaire,  highly  mor-/ 
ti/icd  at  hot , having  received  a  vifit  from  the  emperor,  .when 
that  monarch  pafled  through  Geneva,  determined  to  vifit 
ris,  to  remove  his  chagrin  by  the  applaufes  he  expeiied  to  re- 
ceive  in  that  capital.  His  expectations  were  fully  realized  ; 
the  god  of  verfe  himfelf  could  not  have  been  received  with  . 
higher  marks  of  adoration.  The  old  man,  intoxicated  with 
his  reception,  forgot  he  was  eighty-four,  and  that  his  * 
time-worn  carcafe  was  unequal  to  the  exertions  of  fuch  a*, 
fcenc.  He  was  fenfible  cf  nothing  but  the  inebriation  of  va¬ 
nity  highly  gratified.  In  the  rtiidft  of  this  paroxifm,  while  he 
was  declaiming  with,  aiid  inftrufting  the  adlors  whp  were  to 
perform  his  . tragedy  of  Irene,  he  was  feized  with  a  vemiiihg 
of  blood:  he  lingered  till  the  30th  of  May,  and  then  expirea^ 
in  violent  agonies.  Dr.  Tronchin,  his  phyfician,  informs  us, 
that  he  was  far  from  meeting  death  with  a  philofophic  calm- 
nefs;  on. the  contrary,  he  fays  that  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed 
at  his  approaching  diflblution,  and  cried  out,  “  I  ■am  dcTqrted,, 
both  by  God  and  men.”  As  the  archangel  Michael 
puted  with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Mofes,  fo  there  Teems  * 
to  have  been  a  combat  between  the  chiirch  and  tHe'academy 
about  the  foul  of  Voltaire.  The  Abbe  Gualtier  ufed  his  en-^ 
deavours  to  make  him  die'  in  the  bofom  of  mother  church  ; 
and  fomc,|rrKmbers  of  the  academy  appear^  tp,  b^vcj  counter-,’ 
afted  his  operations.  The  prieft  maintains,  tHat  this  patriarch, 
of  infidj^Ji^y  \vas  r^dy  to  make  a  fuU  recantalMon  of  all  his  er-^ 
rors;  .while  the  academicians  difputc  the.  veracity  of  the., 
chAuchmah/s  after ti on.  'J'his  difpute,  like  many  others, '}s  pf 
fmall  importance  :  what  Voltaire  either  did  or  faid  in  the  fitu- 
ation  he  then  was,  can  neither  Injure  nor  advance  the’inferefts*. 

Chfiftiamty  ♦.  '  '  .  .  t  yr  ^ 

I  c.wv  .  j  Ilavingl 

^  i  ...  . I  %  ^  . 

I  I*  His  corpfe  was  carried  privately  to  Scellleres,  an  abbey  of  the  , 
pciaardines  in  Champagne,  and  buried  by  the  prior,  for  which  he 
r  r  L  4  was 
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Having  thus  given  an  abftraft  of  the  life  of  this  extraordU 
nary  man,  we  h^ve  only  to  add,  that  his  fpirited  exertions  in 
the  cafe  of  the  Galas  family,  and  in  that  of  Paul  Sirvcn,  arc 
noticed  in  this  work  with  proper  approbation.  The  reader 
wilL^ikewife  find  in  it  an  account  of  his  difputes  with  various 
bdpltfellers;  and  of  his  money  and  mercantile  tranfaflions. 
.^'^hecdotes  of  Voltaire,  in  the  manner  of  Menagiana^  and 
ana^  fill  up  this  work  from  p.  266  to  p.  373  j  and  an  ab- 
ilradl,  hifiorical  and  critical,  of  his  theatrical  works,  concludes 
the  volume. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  tranflation,  we  (hall  infert  the  follow- 
iskg  anecdotes.  ' 

few  defcfts  in  tafte  could  not  prevent  Voltaire  from  doing  juf. 
tree  to  genius.  *  Notwithftanding  the  criticifms  of  Boileau,  he  was 
always  an  admirer  of  Taflb,  whofe  great  poetic  talents  entirely  hid  a 
few  defefts.  He  was  a  Hill  greater  admirer  of  Ariofto.  An  abbe,  who 
was  his  intimate  acquaintance,  returning  from  Italy,  alked  Voltaire, 
**  Whether  he  did  not  think  Ariofto  a  great  poet?” — “  A  great  poet,” 
replied  Voltaire  with  vivacity,  he  is  the  greateft  of  poets.  His  Or- 
la^o  is  an  enchanted  palace,  in  which  the  grocefque  is  mixed  with  the 
^  majeftic,  without  either  degrading  the  other.  It  is  at  once  the  Iliad, 
the  Odyffey,  and  Don  Quixote.” 

•  As  to  Taflb,  he  thought  him,  in  many  refpefts,  fuperior  to  Ho¬ 
mer,  efpecially  in  the  deferiptions  of  bis  battles.  **  How  forcible,” 
faid  Voltaire,  “  and  affedling  arc^  his  pictures !  How  juft  and  ani¬ 
mated  his  ftyle!  How 'much  inferior  are  the  generality  of  our  French 
poets  to  this  great  man  !  La  Motte  has  tranflated  the  Iliad  w'iih  as 
much  coldnefs  as  if  it  had  been  the  Enchiridion  of  Epidetus.” 


•  An  author  cannot  always  fubmit  to  the  cenfures  of  his  friends. 
Somebody  having  advifed  Voltaire  to  make  feveral  alterations  in  one 
of  his  pieces,  “  There*  are,”  faid  he,  “  conftitutional  difeafes:  a 
^eHbn  who  h^  a  hunch  back  cannot  be  cured  of  it ;  my  child  has  a 
Onch',  yet  he  is  in  very  good  health.” 

f  j 

Critical  cenihres  generally  rendered  him 
replied  to  them  but  by  a  repartee. 

^  Fontcnclle",  after  the  firtt  reprefentation  of  CEdipus,  faid  to  the 
author,  fome  previous  compliments  having  been  paid,  “  I  could  wilh 
your  verfe  were  not  quite  fo  pompous ;  it  would  be  more  eafy  and  flow- 

iUi  ii  i  A  ,  .  r  s  ' 

was'idepoled  by  the  general  of  his  order.  On  this  occafion  the  foU 
lowing.'^^taph  was  written:  •‘  Hie,  inter  monachos  quiefeit,  qui 

nuwittaai  conira^monachos  quievk:"  but-the  thought  i»  not  new. 

aioiri  ujh  .  j  ...  ing^ 

iIJ>J  OVhli  'Jli  .v/rii 


peevifh;  and  he  feldom 


.  »  S 
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Jug,  and  better  fuited  to  tragedy.*-— “  Sir,”  replied  Voltaire,  that 
is  a  fault  1  intend  to  corred  i  and  with  that  view  will  go  dir^ly  and 
read  your  paftoralt.” 


«  After  having  read  his  tragedy  of  Eriphile  to  the  Abbe  des  Foii» 
taines,  he  afleed  him,  **  Well !  how  do  you  find  it  ?'* — I  do  hot  t^nk 
it  a  very  good  one.” — “  So  much  the  better;  it  is  therefore  excellent.** 
But  on  this  occafion  the  public  and  the  abbe  were  of  the*  fayne 
opinion.*  * 


*  When  Piron  faid  to  him,  after  the  reprefeatation  of  his  Semiramis, 
which  had  been  much  criticifed  by  a  great  pait  of  the  fpedators^ 
You  would  have  been  very  glad  if  1  had  writteaxhis  piece.”‘^“.  Vea; 
replied  Voltaire,  I  am  Hill  fo  much  your  friend.’*  '  ,  *  ' 


‘  He  did  not  approve  the  poetry  of  Piron.  Lc  Kain,  when  very 
young,  intending  to  give  him  a  fpecimen  of  his  declamation,  pro- 
pofed  a  fcenc  in  Piron’s  Guilavus :  No,  no,”  faid  Voltaire ;  I  hate 
bad  verfes :  repeat  what  you  can  remember  from  Racine.”  Piron  knew 
Voltaire’s  contempt  of  his  tragedies ;  and  he  the  Icfs  forgave  him  as  he 
had  been  on  fome  occafions  defirbus  to  eclipfe  him** 


«  cannot  always  perform  ourfelves,”  faid  Voltaire,  what  ^wc^ 
advife  our  friends :  and  there  are  people  hardy  and  vain  enough  to 
updertake  any  thing.”  A  man  of  letters  having  altered  fome  verfes 
in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  Ihewed.them  to  the  poet.  M.  Perroneau, 
who  built  the  magnificent  bridge  of  Neuille,  was  prefent. .  “^Ah! 
Monfieur  Perfoneau;”  faid  Voltaire^  how  unfortunate  it  is 'you  are 
not  acquainted  with  this  gentleman;  heVould  have  added  another 


Spirit  of  LawV’  appeared, 


*  Voltaire^  frpm^he  firft  moment  the  **  Spirit  of  Laws*’  appeared, 
feems  to  have  declared  war  againlf  that  work.  In  His  Remercimens  a 
¥•  Homme  ebaritabUy  (Thanks  to  a  charitable  Man)<  he  fpeaki  of  it  as'^ 
deftitute  of  depth,  perfpicuity,  •  method,  or  meaning.  book# 

which  ought  to  have  been  ufefql,  was,”  faid  M  oniy'eiuemiomg* 
The  fame  things  faid  by  another  as  learned,  or  even  more  learned, 
the  author,  would  not  have  been  read.’’ 
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He  faw’tKe  writer  of  the  Pcrfiim  Letters  in  it ;  notWnj;  more:  he 
fhut  his  eyes  on  the  profound  legiflator^  ..Thii  iot  afkkig-  him,  “  What 
he  thought  of  that  celebrated  work,”  he  replied,  “  -It  is  harJequin 
Grotius.”  He  repeated  the  jeiiof  Madame  du  Dcfant,  Oeji  de  V e/prit 
fur  les  loixf  It  is  wit  concerning  laws.  Michael  Montaigne  turned  le- 
giflator*  .  t  •»*'.  *  \  K.  .  f  >  I 

/  However,!  he  conTcffcd  fome  time  after,  that,  among  a  hundred 
paradoxes,* there. were  a  hundred  ufeful  truths,  expreffed  with, energy; 
anti  that  the  author’s  very  eirors  were  refpe^Iable,.  becaufe  they  evi- 
dently  proceeded  from  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  heart  deeply  im- 
prefied  with  a  fenfe  of  ilvc  rights  of -humanity.  In  (hort,  that  if  he 
foiiietimes  kerned  to  fall,  it  was  but  to  foar  dill  higher.’ 

*1  ’  T  -  -V  ■ _ _ 

»  •«  '  ’ 

^  Montefejuieu,  pcrhapi,''did| not, think  even  thus  favourably  of 

Voltaire.  'He  confidered  hini)  as' a  man  of  wit  and  imagination; 
but  thought*  him  frequently  betVaycci  into'  errors  by  thofe  « brilliant 
endowment's  “  Voltaire,”  fays  He  fomewherc,  has,  too  much  wit 
to  underftand  meV"  When  he  reads  a  book  he  affixes  to  it  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  own  ;  and  afterwarck-wriur^againil  that  meaning.” 

‘  7  hofe  who  were  intimate  with  the  prefident  de.Montefquieu  know 
that  he  defer ibed  our  poet  as  a  man  of  a  paflionatc  anid  violent  difpofi- 
tion ;  and  the  writings  of  La  Beaumelle,  whofe  patron  and  friend 
he  was,'  did  •  not  af  all  incline  hiih  to  change  Kis  opinion.  **  A  good 
heart  is  better  than  a  witty  head;’^  ^aid  Montelqnieu,  in  one  of’his  let¬ 
ters  relative  to  the  difgrace  of  Yx>]taire  at  Berlin.’ 

.  .  ■  '  *  '  '  ^  •••  .  r  ..  '  * 

*  *  Montefquieu’SjdecIamation  againft  . poets  and  poetry,  in  hls.Perfian 

Letters,,  had doubt  irrka::;ed.^olhairc.  “  He  had,”  fays  tie  poet, 
*‘,the  paltry  ivanity  to  believe j  that  .Homer  and, .Virgil  are  cyphers 
^hen  compared  h)  oce  who  has  fuccedfully  imitated  the 
Duffefm;  and  who  has  filled  a  book  with  bold  affertidns,  without, 
which  it  would  never  have  been  read.  He  alks,  W’Hat  is  an  epic 
poem  ?  and  replies,  He  does  not  k»ewi  l^hen  fays,  he  defpifes  lyric 
compofitions  as  much  as  he  adinires  tragedies.  He. ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  defcife/ Pindar  and  Horace.  Ariftotle  did'*  not  dclpife 

Pindar.”  *'*'•' 

f 'Mqrc’dia^i  dnfc  pr^fe  like  Monterquieu,  pretended  to. 

dc^rejpoetryV  We  xAay  apply  to'fuch  the  remark  of  Montaigne:' 
“  We  canhot  attain  to  it,  let  us  dvehge  ourfelves  by  decrying  it.” 

•  ^'5  j  -•  ‘  •  j?..:  “57.  'j  :  :  ^  ^  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  tranflation^.  it  does  imt^rife' 
above  mediocrity  ;  the  poetry^,  effccially,  interfperfed  in  the 
m^emoirs^  is,  aljnoft  every  w'here,  mifcrably  disfigured.  Take 
f6f  Wampl6’’'the  following '  Cpfgram,  ^hich  ,wc' turn  up  by 
chance.  ,  .  .  . .  » 

*  Uftity  and  poetry.  Oh  ftrangc!.  have  lately  made.^  ^  i  ' 

A  partnerfhlp  in  trade  I-  '  «  ‘  - 

-The  tefiiient  and  the  tranlfport  they,  we  daily /cc;  '  '  * 

Of  that  old  Jew,  De  .fitie. 

.  -  -  - 


I  .  •  , 

Art.  III-.  •  M^uh^t^ticai  ^rohlei:  containing  common,  hyptrhoHcal,  and 
t  Jogifiic  Logarithns  .  ^(fo,  Sines,  Ta^fj^cntj^  Secants,  and  l^erftd-Jines,  both  . 

naturnl  and  logarithmic.  'Together  wth  federal  other  Tables  ufeful  in 
'  fflathematical  calculations*  To  njehich  is- prefixed ^  A  large  and  original 
Kifiory  of  the  Difcin  tries  and  IVrUings  relating  to  thcfe  SuhjeSl  •,  <with 
the  tontplete  DiJcHpitOn  and^  Vft  of  the  Tables.  ‘  By  Charles  Hutton, 
LLl).  F,  R  *S.  and  P  rd/e  for  of  Mtit  hematic  ih  the  Royal  Military  Acade* 
neylW'oolnmch.^  Large  %<vo  hoards.  ‘  Robinfons,  1785.  '  '/ 

IT^woulil  ‘te  necdlefs  to  give  aft  ^ccodnt  of 'the  "great  utility 
'  of  iog^irithtns)  ift  <fxppditin<;  and  rendering  iftbiT  cafy  the 
frequent  and  lat>ovirtui><4'CulaVidns  occurring  in  pfaftical  aftro- 
nomy,  in  tiavij^tion,’  and  in  nvany  other  arts  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  in  lWe.‘  ""In  proportion ‘as  the  ftiences  have  been  im¬ 
proved^  arts  have  mad<*  a  rUpid  progrefs ;  and  the  more  the‘ 
fbrmeV  have  been  cultivated,*  the  move*  have 'philofopher$  en-'* 
deavoiired  to  render  the  i»peratibns^  the  fetter  eafier  ind  more 
concifc.  That  this  has  -been  the  tafe,^  is  ‘fufficiently  evident  by 
attending  to  i*he  ihi(I<#r>*  of  trigonortiC'try  alone;  many  >tid 
curious  are  the- inventions  of  the  leartied, ‘for'the  nrrorc  eafy 
folution  of‘ problems  in  this  ufefpl  branth  of  pradical  mathe- 
mattes.  »  ii<>  •  . .  j  s  .v..' 

The  correftnefs  of  tables  for'  the’  puVpofe' of  •trigohbtiie- 
trical  operations  is  a  matter  of  the  u^moli  confequeiKe’, 'and 
what  alone,  can  render  them  'preferable  to  Idthers/  ^ Whether 
thefe  are.  fo,  time  and  life  can  ottly  determine.  "  This  is  the 
chief  reftfon.'why  we  have  not  befor^\giveh  our  readers  aft 
accc/unt  of  a  worky  which  afforded  us  much  pleafure  and  ufc- 
fel  inibrtnatiom  :  ,We  have  made  frequent  ufe  of  thefe  tabled"  • 
in  various  operationr,  and  have  hot, been  hitherto  able  to-dif-‘ 
j^hver^any  errors  whatfoever ;  and  on  that  account  We  .caft 
future  to  recommend  them  as  the  mott  corred  of  any  ihjat 
have  hitherto  bej^n  publifliccj.  Their  corre(Slntfs,,indeed,,might 
have  been  fuppofeJ  from  the  account  the  indefatigabfe  author 
gives,  in  the  preface,  of  his  collating  chk  feveralllor.inef  tables 

with 


HCf  ut  a  ftep,  from  flocks,  and  cent,  percent,  difeount. 

Can  gain  ParnaiTian  mount :  .  '  • 

But  his  neat  (Icp,  if* mercy  not  at  mis'ry  mocks. 

Shall  fet  him  in  the  llbcks."*  p.  il6«  ^  • 

f 

We  might  take  notice  too  of  many  improprieties  m  the  profe  ;  . 
biit  corredtnefs  and  elegance  are  perhaps  not  elTential  lequifitcs 
ip  works  of  this  kind ;  it  is  enough  if  they  contain  matter 
to  fatisfy  public  curiofity.  This  is  a  merit  we  have  already  faid  ‘ 
will  be  found  in  the  prefent  publication. 
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with  each  other,  and  of  his  great  accuracy  and  attention  in 
rcvifing  the  prefs.  > 

The  introduiJlion  contains  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  fcience 
of  trigonometry,  and  the  methods  made  ufe  of  by  the  moft 
diftjnguifhed.  writers,  either  .  to  improve  or.  facilitate  the 
pracStical  part  of  it*  This  hiftory  is  the  more  valuable  as  it  is, 
original;  and,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives  a  detail  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  art,  it  is  replete  with  biographical  accounts  of  the' 
principal  authors  on  the  fubjecl.  Inventions  are  here  afcribed 
to  their  proper  authors ;  and  the  methods  and  improvement 
made  by  them  are  minutc^iy  explained  and  diicriminated. .  This 
hiftorical  account  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the  refult  of 
attentive  reading,  immenfe  labour,  and  extenfivc  learning. 

Trigonometry,  being  a  neceffary  and  fundamental  part  of 
;iftronomy,  muft  certainly  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, ‘ 
whofe  aftronomical  knowledge  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
been  very  eonfiderable  :  doubtlefs,  then,  many  of  them  muft  have 
written  on  the  fubjeft,  although  very  few  accounts  of  their 
works  are  to  be  met  with,  and  ftill  fewer  of  their  writings 
handed  down  to  us. 

,  Ptolemy,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  in  trigonometricaroper^ 
atlons,  m^de  ufe  of  the  chords  of  arcs,  which,  with  the  con* 
i^ant  dianieter  and  the  chord  of  the  fupplemental  arcs,  confti* 
t.uied  every  fpecies  of  right  angled  triangles.  Beginning  with* 
the  radius  and  the  arc  whofe  chord  is  equal  to  the  radius,  they 
divided  each  of  them  into  6o  equal  parts,  and  eftimated  all  other 
arcs  and  chords  by  thofe  parts;  the  whole  circumference  being 
equ^  to  6  fimes  the  ftrft  arc,,  whofe  chord  is  equal  to  radius. 

,  R^enelaus,  wboflouriftied  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Chriftian 
era,  is,  the  firft  writer  .upon,  the  folution  of  triangles,  whofe 
works  have  been, handed  down  to  us.  .But  of.  thefe  !we  have 
.^nly  thrfC  j books  1  out  of  nine  preferved;*  the  latter  fix,  which 
he  wrote  upori  chords,  are  loft,  and  which  moft  probably,  com* 
po(^  treatrfe  on  the  conftrudtion  of  trigonometrical  tables. 

. )  Projemyi  made  great  improvements  on  the  trigonometry  of  Menc* 
lau$«,  /^Jn  the  jirfi  book  of  his  Almageft,  ^tolemy  delivers  a  table 
of  ar(;s  and  chord $>  witji  the  i  method  of  conftrudion.  This  table 
cpntaini  thrpe  cojufnns  ;  io,  the  id  are  the. arcs  to  ev^ry  half  degree 
,05  30  minutes;  in  the  id  are.their  chords,  expreffedjin  degrees,  mi* 
gptes  and^^fecopds,  pf  w)ii<ih  ^degrees  the  radius  contains  60 ;  and 
m  the  id  column  are  the  differences  of  thp  chords  anfwering  to  one 
inStttitirof'We^arcs,  or  the  JoW  part  of  the  differences  between  the 
chord’s  m  the  ad  colun^ri.  In  the  condriidion  of  this  table,  among 
•  others,^ ’Ptolemy  (hews,,  for  the  firlt  time  that  wc  know  of,  .this  pro- 
perty-'of  any  quadrilateral  fnferibed in  a  circle;  namdy*  that  the  re^* 
angle  tihdtr  the  two  dia^als  it  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  redanglc^ 

.  liiKicr tbotoppoficc  fides?  ijho^d  ,;  •/  nu  \  ^  -! 
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About  the  feventh  or  eighth  century  fines  were  nnade  ufc  of, 
inftead  of  chords;  which  improvement,  together  with  feveral 
other  things  of.  material  ufe  in  facilitating  computations,  Dr^ 
Hutton  afcribes  to  the  Arabians.  The  fexagefimal  fcalc,  how¬ 
ever,  was  ufed  till  the  time  of  Purbach,  who  had  firft  made  ufc' 
of  the  decimal  one;  but,  dying  immaturely,  he  left  the'prt)tk 
jeft  to  be  perfe£led  by  his  fucceflbr,  John  Muller,  othcrwifc'’ 
called  Regiomontanus,  who  computed  the  fines  to  the’radiudR 
lOOOOOO  for  every  minute  of  the  quadrant.  He  alfo  intro¬ 
duced  the  ufe  of  tangents,  the  canon  of  which  he  called  foscun^ 
dus^  becaufe  of  its  great  ufe;  '' 

Several  other. mathematicians  afterwards  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  trigonometry,  by  extending  and  enlarging  the 
tables;  among  whom  were  John  Werner,  Nicholas  Coperni¬ 
cus,  Erafmus  Reinhold,  Francifeus  Maurolycus,  Francis  Vietai 
George  Joachim  Rheticus,  Valentine  Otho,  Bartholomew 
Pitifeus,  Chriftopher  Clavius,  Ludolph  a  Ceulen,  Willebrord 
Sndl, ’•"Francis  van  Schooten.  ' 

Dr.  Hutton  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  writings  of  each 
of  thefe  great  improvers  of  the  art,  and  joins  to  each  a  fhort 
biography ;  from  whence  our  readers  may  form  fome  idea  of 
the  imnienfe  labour  the  author  has  beftowed  upon  the  fubjeft, 
which  he  has  given  the  hiftory  of  from  the  earlieft  accounts, 
down  to  the  year  1600,  when  the  conftruftion  of  natural  fines, 
tangents,  and  fecants,  had  received  its  utmoft  improvement. 

After  enumerating  the  theorems  by  which  the  tables  were 
calculated,  and  deferibing  the  application  of  them  to  the  com- 
putation  itfelf,  and  alfo  giving  fome  very  curious  obfervations 
oit  the  etymology  and  derivation  of  terms  'made  ufe  of  in  tri¬ 
gonometry;  particularly  the  word  fine  ox  finusfDx.  Hutton  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  hiftory  of  logarithms. 

*  In  deferibing  the  properties  of  logarithms,  the  doftor  finds 
"that  fome  of  them  were  known  to  the  ancients ;  proofs  of  which 
arc  found  in  the  writings  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  the*  latter 

-of  whom  made  ufe  of  the  addition  of.  the  correfponding  terms 
•of 'an  arithmetical  feries,  in*  affigning  the  rank  or  place  of  the 
‘  terms  of  a  geometrical  feries,  produced  by  multiplying  together 
any  of  the  foregoing  terms.  No  logarithmetical  tables  however 
/Were  calculated  before  the  time  of  Lord  Napeir,  'as  'evidently 
appears  from  the  account  the  doflor  has  given  of  the^  dif- 
kpute  among  the  learned  at  that  time,  coheefning  the  invention 
of  logarithms,  which  he  concludes  thus:  ^  ^  , 

-  U^hatever  may  have  been  faid  or  conje^oredi  concerning  any 

*  thing  that  may  have  been  done  by  others,  it  is  certain  that  the  world 

indebted,  for  the  firft  publication  of  k>ganthini,  coijjohA.Napier, 
or  Nepier,  or  in  Latin,  Neper,  baron  of  Merchiftony^v  Markiofton, 
In  Scotland,  who  died  the  3d  of  April  i6i9,  at  the  age  of  67  years. 
Baroa  Napier  added  confidcrable  improvements  to  trigonometry;  and 

the 
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the  frecjncnt  numerical  computations  he  performed  in  this  braftcli 
gave  occalion  to  his  invention  of  logarithms,  in  order  to  favc  pan  of 
the  trouble  attending  thofc  calculations ;  and  for  this  rcafon  he  adapted 
his  tables  peculiig;Jy  to  trigonometrical  ufes. 

‘  This  difeovery  he  publiihed  in  1614,  in  his  book  intituled  Mirijici 
logarithmorum  canonu  dtfcrlptioy  ftferving  the  conflrudlion  of  the  num. 
bers  till  the  lenle  of  the  learned  concerning  his  invention  Ihould  be 
known.  And,  e;ccepting  the  conftrudion,  this  is  a  perfed  work  on 
this  kind  of  logarithms,  containing  in  effect  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers,  and  the  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  and  fecants  for  every 
'minute  of  the  quadrant,  together  with  the  deferrption  and  ufes  of 
the  tables,  as  alfo  his  definition  and  idea  of  logarithms.* 

The  defeription  and  ufe  of  Napier*s  canon  were  tranflated 
from  the  original  Latin  by  Mr.  Edward  Wiight;  whole  fon, 
Samuel  Wi  ight,  after  his  father’s  death,  publiftied  the  tranf- ' 
lation,  together  with  thetables,  i  6.  This  Edward  W right 
was  the  inventor  of  the  principles  of  what  is  erroncoufly  called 
Mercator’s  failing.  Dr.  Hutton  has  given  a  curious  biography 
of  him,  which  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers. 

*  Of  this  ingenious  man  I  lliall  here  infert  in  a  note  the  followinor 
memoirs,  as  they  have  been  tranflated  from  a  Latin  piece  taken  out  of 
the  annals  of  Gonvile  and  Caius  College  in  Cambridge,  viz.  Thii 
year  (1615.)  died  at  London.  Edward  Wright 'of  Garvefton  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  formerly  a  fellow  of  this  college ;  a  man  refpefted  by  all  for 
the  integrity  and  fimplicity  of  his  manners,  and  alio  famous  for  his 
feill  in  the  mathematical  fciences ;  infomuch  that  he  was  defcrvedly 
ftyled  a  moll  excellent  mathematician  by  Richard  Hackluyt,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  original  treatife  of  our  Englifb  navigations.  What  know  ¬ 
ledge  he  had  acquired  in  the  fcience  of  mechanics,  and  how  ufefully 
he  employed  that  knowledge  to  the  public  as  well  as  private  advan¬ 
tage,  abundantly  appear  both  from  the  writings  he  publiftied,  and 
from  the  many  mechanical  operations  ilill  extant,  which*  are  Handing 
monuments  of  his  great  induftry  and  ingenuity.  He  was  the  frit 
undertaker  of  that  difficult  but  ufeful  worK,  by  which  a  little  river  is 
brought  from  the  town  of  Ware  in  a  new  canal,  to  fupply  the  city 
of  London  with  water;  but  by  the  tricks  of  others  he  was  hindered 
from  compleating  the  work  he  had  begun.  He  was  excellent  both  in 
contrivance  and  execution;  nor  was  he  inferior  to  the  moft  ingenious 
mechanic  in  the  making  of  inftruments,  either  of  brafs  or  any  other 
matter.  To  his  invention  is  owing  whatever  advantage  Hondius’s 
geographical  charts  have  above  others ;  for  it  was  our  Wright  that 
taught  Jodocus  Hondius  the  method  of  conftrufting  them,  which  was 
till  then  unknown ;  but  the  ungrateful  Hondius  concealed  the  name 
of  the  true  author,  and  arrogated  the  glory  of  the  invention  to  him- 
IcK.  Of  this  fraudulent  pradTice  the  good  man  could  not  help  com- 
pl.  iainp,  and  juilly  enough,  in  the  preface  to  his  treatife  of  the 
Coi  redtion  of  Errors  in  the  Art  of  Navigation  ;  which  he  compoled 
uith  excellent  judgment,  and  after  long  experience,  to  the  great  ad- 
vancen.crt  of  navi  1  For  the  improvement  of  this  art,  he  wa» 

appointed  ,inatliemaucaA  Icdtuier  by  the  Ball- India  Company,  and 
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read  leflurcs  in  the  houfe  of  that  worthy  knight  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 

'  for  which*  he  had  a  yearly  (alary  of  fifty  pounds.  ^  This  office  he  dif- 
charged  with  gre-4  reputation,  and  in ach  Vo  the  fatlsfa^ion  of  his 
‘  hearers.  He  pubfilhed,  in  Ehglilh,  a  book  on  theDoOrinc  of  the 
Sphere,  and  another  epneerning  the  conllrudlibn  of  Sun-Dials.  He 
’  aHo  prefixed  an  ingenious  preface  to  the  learned  Gilbert's  book  on 
the  Loadrtone.  By  thefe,  and  oihbr  his  writings,  he  has  tranfmitted 
his  fame  to  lateft  pollerity.  While  he  was  yet  a  fellow  of  this  col¬ 
lege,  he  could  not  be  concealed  in  his  private  fiudy,  but  was  called 
forth  to  the  public  bufinefs  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  queen's  inajefly, 
about  the  year  1593.  He  was  ordered  to  attend  the  earl  of  Cum¬ 
berland  in  fome  maritime  expeditions.  One  of  thele  he  has  given* 
a  faithful  account  of,  in  the  way  of  a  journal  or  ephemeris,  to  which 
•he  has  prefixed  an  elegant  hydrographical  chart  ot'hisown  contriv¬ 
ance.  A  Iktle  before  his  death  he  employed  himlelf  'about  an 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  book  of  logarithms,  then  latefy  found  out 
by  the  honourable  baron  Napier,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  a  great  af- 
feflion  for  him.  This  polthumous  work  of  his  was  publifhed  foon 
after,  by  his  only  fon  Samuel  Wright,  who  was  alfoa  icholar  of  this 
college.  He  had  formed  many  other  ufeful  defigns,  but  was  hindered 
by  death  from  bringing  them  to  perfcflion.  Of  him  it  may  be  trulj 
faid,  that  he  ftudied  more  to  fervethe  public  than  himfelf ;  and  though 
he  was  rich  in  fame,  and  in  the  promiies  of  the  great,  yet  he  died 
.poor,  to  the  fcandal  of  an  ungrateful  age.’’ 

-  ‘  Other  anecdotes  of  him,  as  well  as  many  other  mathematical 
authors,  may  be  found  in  the  curious  hiftory  of  navigation  by  Dr. 
James  Wilfon,  prefixed  to  Mr,  Robertfon’s  excellent  treatiic  on  that 
liibjett.*  ‘  ^ 

■'  After  enumerating  the  feveral  editions  of  Lord  Napier’s 
canon,  and  that  of  Kepler,  Dr.  Hutton  goes  on  with  the  acr 
count  of  the  improved  logarithms  of  Briggs.,  in  which  every 
fubfequent  writer  upon  the  fubje<3  is  mentioned,  and  where  our 
readers  cannot  fall  of  finding  much  curious  matter.  He  thea 
proceeds  to  deliver  a  more  particular  account  of  the  ideas  and 
methods  employed  by  each  author,  and  the  peculiar  modes  of 
conftruftion  made  ule  of  by  them.  . 

We  here  meet  with  feveral  remarkable  inftances  of  Dr. 
Hutton’s  ingenuity.  He  is  the  only  author  who  has  given  the 
world  an  account  of  the  method  in  which  Lord  Napier,  the. 
fir  ft  inventor  of  logarithms,  corrftiudcd  his  table.  We  are 
under  the  neceflity  of  referring  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf 
for  the  defeription  of  this  method,  fince  an  abridgment  of  it 
would  do  it  injuftice,  and  the  whole  is  too  long  to  be  iuferted 
in  our  narrow  bounds. 

Kepler’s  logarithms  were  the  fame  as  Napier’s.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  them,  though  the  fame,  are  more  fully  laid  down  by 
Kepler,  who  expanded  and  delivered,  in  a  more  fcientific  man¬ 
ner,  the  hints  that  were  given  by  the  illuftrioiis  inventor.  He 
‘  is  the  firft  who  treats  of  logarithms  in  the  true  and  genuine  way 
of  the  meafures  of  ratios,  opprbporfions,  as  he  calls  them. 

Briggs’s 
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Briggs’s  conftrufllon  is  next  defcribcd.  The  labours  of  this 
hian  have  been  immenfe.  Dr.  Hutton  difcovers  in  this  author 
"  the  invention  of  the  differential  method \  We  (hallgive  it  in  the 
doi^br’s  own  words. 

.  *  In  the  eighth  chapter  our  ingenious  author  defcribes  an  original 
and  eafy  method  of  conftrudling,*  by  mean's  of  differences,  the  con¬ 
tinual  mean  proportionals  which  were  before  found  by  the  extradlioa 
of  roots.  And  this^  with  the  other  methods  of  generating  logarithms 
by  differences,  in  this  book,  as  well  as  in  our  author's  Trtgonometrid 
Britannica^  are  I  believe  the  firff  inilances  that  are  to  be  found  of 
inaking  fuch  ufe  of  differences^  and  (hew  him  to  have  been  the  in. 
ventor  of  what  may  be  called  the  Differential  Methods  He  feems  to 
have  difcovered  this  method  in  the  following  manner:  having  ob* 
ferved  that  thefe  continual  means  between  1  and  any  number  pro. 
}>ofed^  found  by  the  continual  extraction  of  roots,  approach  always 
Hearer  and  nearer  to  the  halves  of  each  preceding  root,  as  is  vifible 
when  they  are  placed  together  under  each  other;  and  indeed  it  is 
found  that  as  many  of  the  fignificant  figures  of  each  decimal  part,  as 
there  are  ciphers  between  them  and  the  integer  i ,  agree  with  the  half 
of  thofe  above  them  ;  I  fay,  having  obfcrvcd  this  evident  approxi¬ 
mation;  he  fubtraCled  each  of  theie  decimal  parts,  which  he  called 
A  or  the  firff  differences,  from  half  the  next  preceding  one,  and  by 
comparing  together  the  remainders  or  fecond  differences,  called  B, 
he  found  that  the  fucceeding  were  always  nearly  equal  to  -j:  of  the 
next  preceding  ones ;  then  taking  the  difference  between  each  fecond 
difference  and  of  the  preceding  one>  he  found  that  thefe  third  dif- 
ferences,  called  C,  were  nearly  in  the  continual  ratio  of  8  to  i:  again, 
taking  the  difference  between  each  C  and  of  the  next  preceding,  he 
found  that  thefe  fourth  differences,  called  D,  were  nearly  in  the  con¬ 
tinual  ratio  of  16  to  1  ;  and  foOn,  the  5th  (E),  6th  (F),  &C.  diffe¬ 
rences,  being  nearly  in  the  continual  ratio  of  32  t6  i,  of  64  to  i,  &c. 
Thefe  plain  obfervations  being  made,  they  very  naturally  and  clearly 
fuggclW  to  him  the  notion  and  method  of  conffru6ling  all  the  re¬ 
maining  numbers  from  the  differences  of  a  few  of  the  firfi,  found  by 
extruding  the  roots  in  the  ufual  way.' 

And  again  a  little  lower 

•  We  now. arrive  at  the  12th  and  13th  chapters,  in  which  our  in- 
genious  author  firft  of  all  teaches  the  rules  of  the  Differential  Methodi 
in  conftruding  logarithms  by  interpolation  from  differences.  This 
is  the  fame  method  which  has  fince  been  more  largely  trefated  of  by 
later  authors,  and  particularly  by  the  learned  Mr.  Cotes  in  his  Cano- 
notechnia.  How  Mr.  Briggs  came  by  it  does  not  well  appear;  as  he 
only  delivers  the  rules,  without  laying  down  the  principles  or  invelli- 
gation  of  them.  He  divides  the  method  into  two  cafes;  namely,  whea 
the  fecond  differences  are  equal  or  nearly  equal,  and  when  the  dif¬ 
ferences  run  out  to  any  length  whatever.  The  former  of  thefe  is 
treated  in  the  12th  chapter;  and  he  particularly  adapts  it  to  the  in¬ 
terpolating  9  equidiftant  means  between  two  given  terms,  evidently 
for  this  reafon,  that  then  the  powers  of  10  become  the  principal  mul- 
lipliers  or  divifors,  and  fo  the  operations  performed  mentally/ 
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J3r  Hatton  alfo  dilcovers  ‘  that  Briggs  was  the  firft  author  who 
taught  the  rule  for  generating  the  coefficients  of  the  terms,  fuc- 
ccflivclv  one  from  another,  of  any  power  of  a  binomial,  independent 
of  thole  of  any  other  power.  For  having  ihewn  in  his  Abacus 
Panchredos  (which  he  fo  calls  on  account  of  its  frequent  and  ex¬ 
cellent  ufC)  and  of  which  a  fmall  fpecimen  is  here  annexed)  that 
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the  numbers  in  the  diagonal  dircftlons,  afcending  from  right  to  ^ 
are  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  binomials,  the  indices  bfingthe 
figures. in  the  firll  perpendicular  column  A,  which  are  alfo  the 
coefficients  of  the  2d  terms  of  each  power  (thofe  of  the*  fir  ft  terms  . 
being  i>  are  here  omitted  ;)  and  that  any  one  of  thefe  diagonal  num*  , 
bers  is  in  proportion  to  the  next  higher  in  the  diagonal,  as  the*  . 
veitical  of  the  former  is  to  the  marginal  of  the  latter,  that  is,/as 
the'uppermoft  number  in  the  column  of  the  former  is  to  the  firll  or 
right  hand  number  in  the  line  of  the  latter ;  having  (hewn  thefe 
things,  1  fay,  he  thereby  teaches  the  generation  of  the  coefficients  .of 
any  power,  independently  of  all  other  powers,  by  the  very  fame  law 
or  rule  which  we  np^w  u(e  jn  the  biiipmial  theorem.  Thus,  for  the 
9th  power;  9  being  the  coefficient  of  the  2d  term,  and  1  always  that 
of  the  firft,  to  find  the  .3d  coefficient  we  have  2  :  8  :  :  9  :  56  j  for  the 
4th  term,  3  :  7  : :  36  :  84;  for  the  5th  term,  4:6  : :  84  :  1  z6  j  ' ^ 
and  fo  on  for  the  relt.  That  is  to  fay,  the  coefficients  of  the  terms 
in  any  power  m,  are  inverfely  as  the  vertical  numbers  or  firft  line  1,2^ 

5»  4»  .  •>  .  //>,  and  directly  as  the  afcending  numbers  fv,  w— 1 , 
w-73,  1  in  the  firft  column  A;  and  that  confequently  thofe 

coefficients  are  found  by  the  continual  multiplicauon  of  thefe  frac- 
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Hands  at  this  day,  and  as  applied  by  Newton  to  roots  or  fraftional 
exponents,  as  it  had  before  been  ufed  lor  integral  powers. ,  This  . 
tkeoi’em  then  being  thus  plainly  taught  by  Briggs  about  the^  year  .. 
i6go,  I  am  furprifed  how  a  man  of  fuch  general  reading  as  Dr*  Wal-*. , 
hs  \yas  could  poffibly  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  he  plainly  appears  to,be..j, 
by  the  85th  chapter  of  his  algebra,  where  he  fully  aferibps  the  inven- 
tion^to  Newton,,  and  adds,  that  he  himfelf  had  fbrntcrly  fought  after 
a  ..rule,  but  without  fuccefs;  or  how  Mr.  John  BeruouUIa  s\ot  • 
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half  a  century  fince,  could  himfelf  firft  difpute  the  invention  of  tWi 
theorem  with  Newton,  and  then  give  the  difcovery  of  it  to  M.  Pai'. 
cal,  who  was  not  born  till  long  after  it  had  been  taught  by  Briggs, 
Sec  Bernoulli’s  works,  vol.  4.  p.  But  I  do  not  wonder  that 

Briggs’s  remark  was  unknown  to  Newton,  W'ho  owed  almoft  every 
thing  to  genius,  and  very  little  to  reading :  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
he  made  the  difcovery  himfelf,  without  any  light  from  Briggs,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  new  for  all  powers  in  general,  as  it  was  indeed 
for  roots  and  quantities  with  fradional  and  irrational  exponents.’ 

Do£lor  Hutton  goes  on  with  deferibing  the  various  methods 
of  conftrufting  logarithms  by  every  fucceffive  author  ;  namely, 
Gregory,  Mercator,  Newton,  Sharp,  Cotes,  Taylor,  Dodfon, 
Reid,  Jones,  and  others. 

The  following  biography  of  Mr.  Jones  m^y  acceptable 
to  fome  of  our  readers. 


‘  Among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Robertfon,  I  have,  fince  his  death, 
found  one  containing  the  following  particulars  relating  to  Mr.  Jone?, 
which  I  here  infert,  as  I  know  of  no  other  account  of  his  life,  &c, 
and  as  any  true  anecdotes  of  fuch  extraordinary  men  muft  always  be 
acceptable  to  the  learned.  This  paper  is  not  in  Mr.  Robertfon’s  hand 
wiiting,  but  in  a  kind  of  running  law-hand,  and  is  figned  R.  M. 
i:th  Sept.  1771- 

“  William  Jones,  Efq.  F.R.S.  was  born  at  the  foot  of  Bodavon 
mountain,  [iViynydd  Bodafon]  in  the  parifh  of  Llanfihangel  trer 
Bardd,  in  the  ifle  of  Anglelcy,  North  Wales,  in  the  year  167:;.  Hi: 
father,  John  George,  was  a  farmer,  of  a  good  family,  being  defeended 
from  Hwfa  ap  Cynddelw,  one  of  the  tribes  of  North  Wales.  He 
gave  his  two  fons  the  common  fchool  education  of  the  country,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  accounts,  in  EnglKh,  and  the  Latin  grammar, 
Harry  his  Tecond  fon  took  to  the  farming  bufinefs ;  but  William  the 
eldell,  having  an  extraordinary  turn  for  mathematical  ftudies,  deter 
mined  to  try  his  fortune  abroad  from  a  place  where  the  fame  wasbi: 
of  little  fervice  to  him ;  he,  accordingly  came  to  London,  accon: 
panied  by  a  young  man,  Rowland  Williams,  afterwards  an  emine:: 
perfumer  in  Wych-ftreet,  The  report  in  the  country  is,  that  M: 
Jones  loon  got  into  a  merchant’s  counting- hou.e,  and  fo  gained:: 
eile».ni  of  his  mailer,  that  he  gave  him  the  command  of  a  Ihip  for 
Well  India  voyage;  and  that  upon  his  return  he  fet  up  a  mathem 
tical  fchool,  and  publifhed  his  book  of  navigation;  and  that  uponiij 
death  of  the  merchant  he  married  his  widow:  that  Lord  MaceV 
fi  Jd's  fon  being  his  pupil,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  chancell 
and  one  of  the  D.  tellers  of  the  exchequer — and  they  have  a  llorv 
an  Italian  wedding  which  caufed  great  difturbance  in  Lord 
clesfield's  family,  but  compromifed  by  Mr.  Jones ;  which  gave 
to  a  faying,  that  Macclesfield  was  the  making  of  Jones,  and  Jo: 
the  making  of  Macclesfield.” 

Mr.  Jones  died  July  3,  17^9,  being  vice-prefident  of  the  ro| 
focltty  ;  and  left  one  daughter,  and  his  widow'  with  child, 
proved  a  fon,  who  is  the  prefent  Sir  William  Jones,  now  one  of 
judges  in  India,  and  highly  elteeincd  for  his  great  abilities,  exter: 
learning,  and  eminent  patriotifm.* 
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‘  Although  Dodtor  Hutton,  in  the  preceding  hiftory,  had  ful*y 
treated  of  the  nature  and  conftrudtion  of  logarithms,  he  fub- 
joins  a  brief,  eafy^  and  familiar  idea  of  logarithmctical  arith¬ 
metic,  for  the  pradVical  ufe  of  young  (tuiients  in  this  fubjtdt  ; 
where,  with  his  ufual  perfpicuity  and  precifion,  he  lays  down 
feveral  very  ufeful  rules  for  the  coiiffructlon  of  logarithms,  am! 
their  application  to  various  purpofes.  The  trigonometrical 
rules  are  twofold;  namely,  lit.  an  algebraical  theorem  ;  and, 
2Jly,  the  rules  at  full  length  for  ufing  the  logarithms ;  to  which 
laft  an  example  is  always  added. 

The  tables  in  this  work  are 

ill.  A  table  of  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  i  to  lOOOOO, 
to  7  places  of  decimals.  This  table  is  fimilar  to  former  ones. 
One  circumftance  however,  renders  it  more  convenient  than 
the  old  ones  were  ;  namely,  placing  the  proportional  parts  in 
the  fame  opening  of  the  book  where  thedilFerences  occur. 

2d.  Three  tables  for  finding  logarithms  and  numbers  to 
20  places  of  figures.  Thcfe  have  never  been  before  inferted  in 
any  of  the  former  colledlions  fimilar  to  this. 

3d.  A  table  of  logarithms  of  all  numbers  to  ico,  and  of 
primes  under  iioo  to  fixiy  one  places. 

4th.  A  table  of  hyperbolical  logarithms,  upon  the  fame  plan 
as  that  which  Simpfon  has  given  at  the  end  of  his  trcatife  on 
fluxions. 

5th.  A  table  of  loglftic  logarithms,  peculiarly  ufeful  In 
afironomical  calculations. 

.6th.  A  table  of  logarithmic  fines  and  tangents,  for  every 
fecond  in  the  ift  two  degrees  of  the  quadrant. 

7th.  The  large  table  of  natural  and  logarithmic  fines,  tan¬ 
gents,  fecants,  and  verfed-fines,  with  their  complements  for 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant.'  This  table  is  widely  different 
from  any  fimilar  one  in  former  colledlions,  being  more  full  and 
complete,  and  more  commodioufly  arranged,  thereby  the  bet;ef 

idapted  for  convenience  in  ufing  it.  The  nat-.ral  fines,  tan- 
;ents,  fecants,  and  verfed-fines,  are  all  feparated  from  the  others, 
nd  placed  together  on  the  left  hand  pages,  and  the  logarithmic 
»r.es  facing  them  on  the  right-hand  pages ;  the  common  dif* 
ercnces  in  both  are  fet  between  the  two  columns  to  which 
ach  of  them  correfpond.  We  never  before  met  with  the  com¬ 
mon  differences  of  the  natural  fines  and  verfed-fines  introduced 
into  the  table,  and  look  upon  it  as  a  new  circumftance  which. 
Jreatly  facilitates  the  ufe  of  them.  The  reader  in  the  ufe  of  this 
^ble  will  find  many  other  improvements,  which  we  cannot 
®fplain  without  the  table  itfelf. 

>  8th.  A  table  of  the  lengths  of  all  arcs  for  every  degrecj 
pinute,  fecond,  and  third  of  the  quadrant- 

m  M2  9th.  A 
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9th.  A  table  of  ilifFerence  of  latitude  and  departure  for 
every  de^rre  in  the  quadrant,  and  quarter  point  in  the  rompafs; 
to  which  is  fubjoined,  a  fmall  table  of  rhumbs,  flicvvingthc  de¬ 
grees,  minutes,  and  feconds,  that  evci*y  point  and  quarter  p(/int 
of  thecompafs  makes  with  the  meridian. 

loth.  A  very  ufeful  table  for  turning  common  logarithms 
into  hypeibolic  ones,  or  the  contrary.  We  much  admire  the 
contrivance  of  this  little  table  j  and  it  alone  is  a  fuflieient 
proof  of  our  author’s  ingenuity. 

At  the  cud  of  thefe  tables  wc  find  a  lift  of  errors,  contained 
in  the  two  editions  of  Gai diner’s  quarto  book  of  logarithms. 
Dr.  Hutton  has,  for  the  ufeof  fuch  as  are  in  poftefiion  of  thefe 
cdithuis,  corre<Stvd  thefe  errors;  for  which  we  think  the  holders 
of  them  ought  to  thank  him.  It  was  fuppofed  that  both  thefe 
editions  v^ere  the  moft  corredf  of  anv  extant,  and  that  all  the 
errors  in  them  had  been  difcoveied  and  publilhtd ;  but.  this, 
however,  has  not  been  the  cafe,  fliire  l^oclor  Hutton  himfdf 
has  difeovered  upwards  of  twenty,  which  had  never  before  been 
publickly  taken  notice  of. 

From  the  above  le^ital  of  the  contents  of  the  work  before 
us,  our  readers  may  perceive,  that  it  is  liipoior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  hitherto  offered  to  the  publick  ;  anu  we  congratulate 
our  n'.athematical  fiiends,  that  the  ingenious  author  of  it 
Ihould  have  allotted  fo  much  of  his  time  and  labour  to  a  per- 
forinance  which,  without  benefiting  himfelf,  mull  prove  of 
infinite  ufe  to  others. 


Art.  TV.  T  he  Hiftory  of  the  Caliph  Vathek :  an  Arabian  I’ale^  from  cn 
unpuhlijhed  Mantfeript :  ^viih  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  8vo,  4S1 
Johnfon.  London,  1786. 

'^HE  paflion  of  the  Arabians  for  marvellous  and  romanti 
^  tales,  that  bewilder  the  imagination  rather  than  delight 
tafte,  has  piv.  n  rife  to  many  literary  performances.  Th 
Thoujand  and  One  Nights  f  which  has  been  tranflated  into  a 
themode^'n  languages,  is  equally  pleafing  in  Europe  as  in 
The  incidents  aie often  wild,  improbable,  and  extravagant; 
the  fame  time  there  is  a  kind  of  magic  in  the  compofition  th 
captivates  us  in  the  nurfery,  and  from  the  pleafure  attend!:' 
the  recollection  of  our  early  feelings,  n\ore  than  from  intrinf' 
merit,  is  not  unpleafing  in  our  old  age.  I'hat  celebrate 
Arabian  romance  has  a  charm  which  no  imitation  of  it  byEe| 
ropeans  can  poflefs;  it  a  genuine  picture  of  oriental  niar^ 
n-rs.  They  have  been  fuppofed  by  fome  authors,  particular 
by  the  elegant  Dr.  Atterbury,  to  be  fpurious;  and  treat | 
With  contempt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  are  ^ 
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b/ an  Arabian,  and  univerfally  read  and  admired  by  pcrfons  of 
all  ranks  in  Alla.  As  dcfcriptlve  of  the  mapners  of  the  tad 
in  general,  and  of  the  genius  and  charadlcr  of  the  Arabians  ia 
particular,  they  merit  the  attention  of  the  curious  :  and  from 
the  fingular  and  bizarre  fancy  which  prevails  through  th« 
w’hole,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  talle  of  the  Afiatics.  “  I 
‘‘  Jiave  more  than  once,’'  fays  Colonel  Capper,  feen  the 
‘‘  /irabians  on  the  defert  fitting  round  a  fire  liftening  to  thefe 
Ifories  with  fuch  attention  and  plcafure,  as  to  forget  the  fa- 
tigue  and  hardfhip  with  which  an  inftant  before  they  were 
‘‘  totally  overcome.  In  fliort,  they  are  held  in  the  fame  eiti- 
‘‘  matioii  all  over  Afia  as  the  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote 
are  in  Spain.”  We  are  told  in  the  preface  to  this  romance, 
that  it  is  tranllatcd  from  a  manufeript,  which,  with  fome 
“  otliers  of  a  fimdar  kind,  was  coIh’6led  in  the  Eaft  by  a  maa 
of  letters,  and  c^^mmunicated  'to  the  editor  above  three 
‘‘  years  ago.”  In  an  age  that  has  abounded  fo  n^uch  with 
literary  impoftures,  we  confefs  that  we  cannot  fee  the  propriety 
of  fuch  a  palpable  fiction.  The  g.ncral  drain  of  the  work, 
and  the  m;  iiy  allufions  to  modern  authors,  indicate  the  author 
to  be  an  European. 

As  an  imitation  of  Arabian  tales,  this  work  pofTefles  no  in- 
confiderable  merit.  7'he  charadlers  ar.  ftrongly  marked, 
though  carried  beyond  nature ;  the  incidents  are  fufficiently 
wild  and  improbable;  the  magic  is  folemn  and  awful,  though 
lometinv  3  horiid  ;  anachronifms  and  inconfiftencies  frequently 
appear ;  and  the  catalfrophe  is  bold  and  (hocking.  I'he  chief 
delect  of  the  work  arifes  from  the  moral,  v.'hich  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  tale,  and  tindlures  the  whole.  Jndolejjce  and 

Ildidinefs  are  reprefent^^d  as  the  fource  of  happinefs ;  while 
bition  and  the  dTire  of  knowledge,  fo  laudable  and  meri- 
ious  when  properly  dircdled,  are  painted  in  odious  colours, 

I  punifhed  as  cringes.  1  he  mod  formidable  foes  of  princes, 
ecially  oriental  princes,  are  indolence  and  the  love  of  pica- 
e;  and  thole  paliions  that  put  the  powers  of  the  foul  in 
tion,  and  lead  to  brilliant  adlioiis,  though  fometimes  mil- 
died,  are  always  lefpecfable. 

a  fpccimen  of  the  molkMtque  faesfum  in  oriental  manners, 
rather  the  imitation  of  them  by  European  fancy,  the  fol- 
r’ing  extraft  is  picturefque  and  pleahng. 

The  defl'ert  was  not  quite  fet  on,  when  the  found  of  lutes  from 
hill  was  repeated  by  tne  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
c  caliph,  with  an  emotion  of  pleafure  and  lurprize,  had  no  fooner 
ed  up  his  head,  than  a  handful  of  jafinine  dropped  on  his  face, 
abundance  of  littering  fucceedtd  the  frolick;  and  inllantly  ap- 
Jcd  through  the  bufljcs  the  elegant  forms  of  feveral  young  fe- 
ks,  (kipping  and  bounding  like  roes.  1  he  fragrar>ce  diffufed  from 
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their  hair  ftruck  the  fenfe  of  Vathek,  who  in  an  ecftafy  fufpcnding 
his  repaft,  faid  to  Bababalouk,  “  Are  the  perles  come  down  from 
their  iphercs?  Note  her  in  particular  whofe  form  is  fo  perfedl,  ven- 
turoufly  running  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  turning  back  her 
head,  as  rcgardlcfs  of  nothing  but  the  graceful  flow  of  her  robe. 
With  what  captivating  impatience  doth  (he  contend  with  the  buflies  for 
her  veil  ?  Could  it  be  (lie  who  threw  the  jafmine  at  me  ?"  “  Aye? 
Ihe  it  was ;  and  you,  too,  would  Ihe  throw  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
anfwcred  Bababalouk;  “  for  that  is  my  good  friend  Nouronihar,  who 
fo  kindly  lent  me  her  fwing.  My  dear  lord  and  mailer,”  added  he, 
twilling  a  twig  that  hung  by  the  rind  from  a  willow,  “  let  me  correct 
her  for  her  want  of  relpedt :  the  emir  will  have  no  reafon  to  com 
plain ;  fincc  (bating  what  1  owe  to  his  piety)  he  is  much  to  be  cen 
lured  for  keeping  a  troop  of  girls  on  the  mountains,  whofe  lharp  air 
gives  their  blood  too  biifk  a  circulation.” 

'•  Peace,  blafphemer !”  faid  the  caliph ;  fpeak  not  thus  of  her 
who  over  hef  mountains  leads  my  heart  a  willing  captive.  Contrive 
rather  that  my  eyes  may  be  fixed  upon  hers ;  that  I  may  refpire  her 
fweet  breath  as  fhe  bounds  panting  along  thefe  delightful  wilds!”  On 
faying  thefe  words,  Vathek  extended  his  arms  towards  the  hill ;  and 
diredling  his  eyes,  with  an  anxiety  unknown  to  him  before,  endea 
voured  to  keep  within  view  the  objedl  that  enthralled  his  foul :  but  her 
epurfe  was  as  difficult  to  follow  as  the  flight  of  one  of  thofe  beautiful 
i)lue  butterflies  of  Cachemire,  which  are  at  once  fo  volatile  and  rare. 

‘  The  caliph,  not  fatisfied  with  feeing,  wiflied  alfo  to  hear  Nouro 
jiihar,  and  eagerly  turned  to  catch  the  found  of  her  voice.  At  lall 
he  diftinguifhed  her  whifpering  to  one  of  her  companions  behind  the 
thicket  from  whence  ftie  had  thrown  the  jafmine:  “  A  caliph,  it 
muft  be  owned,  is  a  fine  thing  to  fee:  but  iny  little  Gulchenrouz  is 
much  more  amiable;  one  lock  of  his  hair  is  ot  more  value  to  me  than 
the  richell  embroidery  of  the  Indies.  I  had  rather  that  his  teeth 
fliould  mifehievouily  prefs  my  finger  than  the  richell  ring  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  trealure.  Where  have  you  left  him,  Sutlememe  h  and  why  is  he 
now  not  here 

•  The  agitated  caliph  flill  wifhed  to  hear  more ;  but  (he  immediately 
retired  with  all  her  attendants.  The  fond  monarch  purfued  her  with 
his  eyes  till  (he  was  gone  out  of  fight ;  and  then  continued  like  a  be¬ 
wildered  and  benighted  traveller,  from  whom  the  clouds  had  oblcured 
the  conlledation  mat  guided  his  way.  1  he  curtain  of  night  feemed 
dropped  belore  him;  esery  thing  appeared  difcolouied.  T  he  falling 
waters  filled  his  Icui  with  dejedtion,  and  his  tears  trickled  down  the 
jafmines  he  had  caught  from  Nouronihar,  and  placed  in  his  inflamed 
bofom.  He  fnatched  up  a  (hining  pebble  to  remind  him  of  the  icene 
W'hete  he  felt  the  firft  tumults  of  love.  Two  hours  were  elapfed,  and 
evening  drew  on,  before  he  could  refolve  to  depart  from  the  place 
lie  often,  but  in  vain,  attempted  to  go ;  a  foft  languor  enervated  th 
powers  of  his  mind.  Extending  himlelf  on  the  brink  of  the  llream, 
he  turned  bis  eyes  towards  the  blue  fummits  of  the  mountain,  and  e.x* 
claimed,  “  What  concealeft  thou  behind  ihee  ?  what  is  palfing  ia 
thy  lolitudes  ?  W  hither  is  (he  gone  ? — O  heaven  I  perhaps  ihe  is 
V^jmdering  ia  thy  grottoes  with  her  happy  Gulchenrouz!” 
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The  elegance  and  naivete  of  this  paflTage  may  be  properly 
contrafted  with  the  conclufion  of  the  hiltory,  which  is  flrik- 
inc^,  and  fometimes  fublime.  Carathis,  the  mother  of  Va- 
thek,  and  by  whofe  counfels  he  afpired  to  the  pofleflion  of 
wifdom  and  knowledge  not  communicable  to  mortals,  is  re- 
prefented  as  entering  the  dome  of  Soliman,  and  wifhing  to  fill 
a  throne  in  the  palace  of  the  preadamites. 

<  This  fuperb  monarch  thus  anfvvered  ;  “  Princefs,  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  and  whole  crimes  have  merited  a  confpicuous  rank  in  my  em¬ 
pire,  thou  doft  well  to  employ  the  leifure  that  remains;  for  the  flames 
and  torments  which  are  jeady  to  feize  on  thy  heart  will  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  thee  with  full  employment,”  He  faid  this,  and  was  loft  in  the 
curtains  of  his  tabernacle. 

Carathis  paufed  for  a  moment  with  furprize :  but,  refolved  to  fol¬ 
low  the  advice  of  Eblis,  (he  aflembled  all  the  choirs  of  genii,  and  all 
the  dives,  to  pay  her  homage.  I'hus  marched  (he  in  triumph  through 
a  vapour  of  perfumes,  ainidft  the  acclamations  of  all  the  malignant 
fpirits,  with  moft  of  whom  (he  had  formed  a  previous  acquaintance. 
She  even  attempted  to  dethrone  one  of  the  Solimans,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ufurping  his  place;  when  a  voice,  proceeding  from  the  abyfs  of  death, 
proclaimed,  “  All  is  accomplifhed !”  Inftantaneoufly  the  haughty 
forehead  of  the  intrepid  princefs  was  corrugated  with  agony ;  fhe  ut¬ 
tered  a  tremendous  yell,  and  fixed — no  more  to  be  withdrawn — her 
right  hand  upon  her  heart,  which  was  become  a  receptacle  of  eternal 
£re. 

‘  In  this  delirium,  forgetting  all  ambitious  projefts,  and  her  third 
for  that  knowledge  which  (hould  ever  be  hidden  from  mortals,  fhc 
overturned  the  offerings  of  the  genii ;  and  having  execrated  the  hour 
fhe  was  begotten,  and  the  womb  that  had  borne  her,  glanced  off  in 
a  whirl  that  rendered  her  invifible,  and  continued  to  revolve  with¬ 
out  intermiflion. 

‘  At  alnioft  the  fame  inftant,  the  fame  voice  announced  to  the  ca¬ 
liph,  Nouronihar,  the  five  princes,  and  the  princefs,  the  awful  and  ir¬ 
revocable  decree.  Their  hearts  immediately  took  fire ;  and  they  at 
once  loft  the  moft  precious  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  Hope.  Thele  un¬ 
happy  beings  recoiled  with  looks  of  the  moft  furious  diftradion.  Va- 
thek  beheld  in  the  eyes  of  Nouronihar  nothing  out  rage  and  ven¬ 
geance  ;  nor  could  (he  difeern  aught  in  his  but  averfion  and  dcfpair. 
The  two  prin.es,  who  were  friends,  and  till  that  moment  had  pre- 
ferved  their  attachment,  (hrunk  bick,  gnafhing  their  t;*eth  with  mu¬ 
tual  and  unchangeable  hatred.  Kalilah  and  his  After  made  reciprocal 
geftures  of  imprecation;  whilft  the  two  other  princes  tellified  their 
horror  for  each  other  by  the  moft  ghaftly  convulfions,  and  fereams 
that  could  not  be  fmothered.  All  levcrally  plunged  themfelves  into 
the  accurfed  multitude,  there  to  wander  in  an  eternity  of  unabating 
anguilh. 

‘  Such  was,  and  fuch  (hould  be,  the  punifliment  of  unreftralncd 
pslTions  and  atrocious  a^Iions !  Such  is,  and  fuch  (hould  be,  the  cha- 
ilifcment  of  blind  ambition,  that  would  tranlgrefs  thofe  bounds  which 
the  Creator  hath  preferibed  to  human  knowledge ;  and  by  aiming  at 
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di»co'*erIes  referveJ  for  puic  Jiiteliigence,  acquire  that  infatuated  prido 
\\'hich  pe  ceives  not  chc  condition  appointed  to  man  is,  to  be  ignorant 
and  humble. 

‘  Thus  the  Caliph  V-thek,  who,  for  the  fake  of  empty  pomp  and 
forbidden  powci,  nad  luliied  himfelf  with  a  thouland  crimes,  became 
a  prey  to  grief  without  end,  and  remorfe  without  mitigation ;  whilll 
the  humble  and  deTpifed  Gulchenrouz  pafTcd  whole  ages  in  undidurbed 
tranquillity,  and  the  pure  happinefs  of  childhood.’ 

The  moral  which  is  here  conveyed,  that  ignorance,  childi(h- 
and  the  want  of  ambition,  aie  the  fources  ol  human  hap. 
pinef^,  though  agreeable  to  the  llrain  of  eattern  fi£lion,  is  in- 
confil^ent  with  true  philofophy,  and  with  the  nature  of  man. 
The  punifliments  of  vice,  and  the  pains  of  gratified  curiofity, 
ou:rht  never  to  be  confounded.  Although  the  tree  of  know* 
ledge  was  once  forbidden,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  hu-  ^ 
•inanity  it  is  the  tree  of  life. 

'i'lu'  notes  which  are  fubjoined  to  this  hiftory  contain  much 
oriental  learning,  and  merit  the  attention  of  the  curious 
reader* 


Art.  V.  Rhe  Innocent  Rituals  y  a  Nonjel ;  taken  from  the  Trench:  nnith 
jd^tcrations  and  /Idditions.  By  a  Lady.  5  vols.  1 2  mo.  gs.  Printed 
for  the  Proprietor.  Bew.  London,  1786. 

French  are,  without  exception,  the  beft  novelifts  in 
^  the  world.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  fancy,  ^fenfibility, 
volatility,  and  veifaiility,  with  a  happy  way  of  exprefling 
themfclves  ;  qualities  almoft  eflbntial  to  make  a  novel  pleafing. 
"J  his  before  us  is  one  that  by  no  means  lowers  them  in  the 
general  opinion ;  it  is  fimple  and  artlefs,  but  wound  up 
prettily ;  and,  as  a  tragic  tale,  is  intcreflingly  told,  and 
abounds  with  the  pathetic.  The  ftory  is  as  follows.  A  young 
married  man,  who  gave  his  hand  to  a  lady  of  his  own  age, 
who  married  him  againft  the  approbation  of  her  friends,  fees 
another  young  lady  by  chance,  fcarcc  eighteen  months  after 
his  nuptial  ceremony,  and  falls  fo  defperately  in  love  with  htrr, 
as  to  facrifice  his  own  and  his  wife’s  happinefs  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  paffion.  His  love  for  his  wife  dies  away;  and  he 
behaves  to  her  with  fuch  coolncfs  and  indiftercnce  as  to  make 
her  wretched  :  (he  endeavours  to  reconcile  herfelf  to  it,  but 
finds  it  impcffible,  and  therefore  pines  in  fccret,  but  without 
reproaches  or  unkindnefs  on  her  part.  Melmoth  addrefies  this 
young  lady  as  an  unmarried  man,  but  betrays  himfelf  by  an 
unguarded  expreflion ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  flie 
*.  ffits  him*,  and  will  fee  him  no  more.  This  makes  him  fo 
wretched,  that  he  determines  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  fend 
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Jicrdown  into  the  country,  obliging  her,  through  fcnr  of  hia 
jrefintmeut,  to  fuffer  him  ro  give  our  to  the  world,  without 
her  contradict: ng  it,  thac  flic  is  dead  ;  and  to  fct  a  guard  over 
her,  that  flie  (hall  at  no  time  have  any  perfon  with  her  but  ia 
f refence  of  this  man,  that  ihc  may  never  declare  her  fituation 
to  a  third  perfon.  She,  all  obedience  and  love,  fubinits  to 
this,  and  confent^  to  be  removed  in  a  m^'U»  ning-coach,  preceded 
by  a  hearfc,  as  if  flic  was  going  to  bt  buried.  She  now  goes 
by  another  narnej  and  he  takes  care  to  Ivavc  it  cii<  ulated  that 
he  is  a  widower.  Under  this  charailcr  he  apob'es  by  letter  to 
the  object  of  his  aftcdlions  again  ;  ar.d  the  foilowing  is  her 
anfwcr ;  which,  if  every  young  Irdv  in  a  fimilar  predi 'ament 
would  imitate,  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards  r*  tunning  the 
difiipation  of  the  men,  and  do  honour  to  the  female  fex. 

*  1  am  not.  Sir,  ignorant  ot  the  change  in  your  fituation ;  I  know 
that  your  paflion  is  no  longer  diihoi.i  urablc  ;  s  ou  are  become  mailer 
of  younelf,  and  are  now  free  to  offer  me  your  hand  :  but  you  have 
BOt  forefeen  that  I  cannot,  that  T  ought  not,  to  accept  it;  for  though 
your  love  is  rendered  lawful  by  the  laie  melancholy  event,  yet  the  in¬ 
juries  I  formerly  received  from  it  can  never  be  efFacwd  from  injr 
mind.  When  I  broke  off  all  correfpondence  between  us,  I  not  onljr 
fhewed  my  rcfenimcnt  for  the  afirents  my  honour  hari  already  fuf- 
tained,  but  took  the  beft  means  to  preferve  it  frem  fu:ure  infults: 
lliall  1  not  then  reject  the  heart  that  has  been  capable  of  forining  dc- 
figns  fo  injurious  to  my  fame  and  repefe?  Is  it  not  the  fame  as  Here¬ 
tofore  ?  For  can  the  death  of  your  lady  (worthy  undoubtedly  of  all 
your  tears  and  regrets)  have  made  it  more  virtuous,  though  it  has  dif- 
folved  the  ties  that  bound  you  ?  No,  Sir ;  probity  is  not  dependant 
upon  chance:  and  I.mulb  teil  you,  that  were  1  able  to  pardon  you,  I 
yet  never  would  be  yours ;  for-l  am  but  too  lenfibie  chat  you  would 
never  have  difclofed  your  illicit  paflion  to  me,  if  you  had  not  con¬ 
ceived  an  opinion  of  me  too  debafmg  for  me  ever  to  forgive :  nor  can 
I  excufe  in  myfelf  the  credulity  and  imprudeixe  1  was  guilty  of  in 
liftening  to  your  addreffes  without  being  moje  fully  alfurcd  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  your  intentions.  Let  us  then  renounce  a  union  fo  little  likely 
to  be  produ£live  of  happinefs.  You  not  to  delire  her  for  your 
wife  of  whom  you  had  once  entertained  fo  degrading  an  idea;  and 
I  ought  not  to  give  myfelf  to  a  man  who  has  been  ungenerous  enough 
to  imagine  I  could  yield  to  a  fituation,  of  all  others,  the  moil  dif- 
graceful.  This  marriage,  therefore,  tha:  would  formerly  have  been 
my  pride,  would  be  now  my  fhanie.  Do  not  afk  me  if  I  dill  love 
you;  for  that  would  have  no  power  to  alter  my  refolutlon  ;  nor  are  you 
any  ftranger  to  my  firmnefs ;  for  which  realbn  1  think  it  unneceflary 
to  expatiate  more  on  this  head:  yet  this  affords  no  food  to  my  va¬ 
nity,  fince  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  duty ;  and  in  merely  per¬ 
forming  that,  we  have  little  to  boail  of.  When  the  foul  druggies 
between  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  diflionour,  the  conflid  is  fometimes  fe^ 
me,  but  the  triumph  is  always  wiuoui  j^lory.  Adieu,  Sir:  my  re^ 

fufal 
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fufal  mvs\  perhaps,  caufe  you  a  tranfient  chagrin  ;  but  if  I  fubmittcd 
to  your  withes,  your  regrets  would  be  as  lading  as  life  itfelf. 

‘  Sophia  D/ 

He,  how^cver,  profccutcs  his  fuit  through  means  of  a  friend, 
fucceed*",  and  marries  her ;  but  the  iiory  of  his  firft  wife’s  be¬ 
ing  living  coming  to  light,  through  an  accidental  interview  of 
the  two  ladies,  it  is  attended  with  this  conl’t  quence,  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  rtmorfe  in  the  hufband,  who  dies  repentant  and  broken¬ 
hearted.  I'hus  are  ihefe  two  ladies  the  innocent  rivals  of  each 
other. 

1  hough  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  improbable  in  this  flory, 
it  is  very  afi’e£tingly  told  ;  and  will  ferve  to  warn  youth  Irom 
giving  W'ay  to  the  impeiuofity  of  love. 


Art.  Vf.  An  E/Jhy  m  tie  Virulent  Gonorrhoea  \  in  nichich  different 
Oj  tnioKS  re/f  eaing  the  Treatment  of  the  Difeafe  are  carefully  examined, 
And  a  Method  of  Cure  deducted  from  them,  as  founded  on  the  Principles 
ef  Anatomy  and  Poyfiology,  By  J.Cluhbe^  Surgeon- RoyaL  8vo.  2S.  6d*. 

^Muiray.  Loudou,  1786. 

^T^HIS  fenfible  practitioner  comprizes  his  fubjeft  in  three 
•  chapters.  In  the  firit,  he  accurately  deferibes  the  ftruc- 
ture  and  ufe  of  the  parts  infedted,  viz.  the  urethra,  Cowper’s 
ghrids,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  proftrate  gland,  the  f  mi- 
nal  vehclcs.  In  the  fecond  chapter,  Mr.  Clubbc  confid  rs  the 
caufe,  feat,  and  fymptoms  of  the  gonorrhoea,  which  he  clalfes 
into  fimple  and  compound.  T  he  thi/d  chapter  contains  this 
gentleman’s  method  of  cure,  which  he  del  vers  under  the  three 
lollowmg  heads  :  i.  To  prevent  and  abate  inflammation  \  2.7'o 
cxpt  l  the  venereal  poiion  ;  3.  To  reftore  the  weakened  parts  to 
their  natural  ftien^rth. 

In  opp<.fuion  to  the  opinions  of  fome  dlltinginfhed  pradli- 
tioners,  he  thinks  the  dileafe  in  queltion  may  extend  itfelf  be¬ 
yond  the  urethra,  and  produce  a  pox.  Mr.  Clubbe  rejedfs  all 
the  cbymical  preparations  of  this  noble  mineral  as  acrid,  and 
acting  violently  on  ibme  conftitutions  :  -but  here  furcly,  fays 
he,  the  mercury  is  not  to  blame  \  it  is  rather  the  mcnltruum 
in  whi  h  it  is  difiolvcd  th:it  does  the  niifchief;  in  its  IVnple 
ftatc  it  paffes  the  Itomach  and  bowels  without  difturbance, 
“  and  pra.fuces  its  aiulvencreal  cfRdts  v\dth  as  much  ceitainty 
as  any  ol  tlie  boaiteJ  combiiiations  of  it. — In  fimple  mer- 
cury  we  have,  then,  a  certain  and  innocent  fpecific  againft 
^.very  poflible  encroachment  of  the  venereal  poilbn  in  the  vi- 
rulent  gonorrheea.’* 


‘  The 
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*  The  following  formula  will  be  found  as  generally  fuccefsfol  as 
any ; 

R.  Argent  viv. 

Extradl.  cathart.  moll,  aa  drachmas  duas 
Terebinth.  Venet.  drachmam  dimidiam 
Pulv.  jalap,  q  s.  ^  ‘ 

Primo  argentum  cum  terebinthina  terc,  deinde  omnia  £mul  in  malTam 

contunde.  >  % 

^  « 

*  The  keeping  the  reftum  free  from  indurated  faeces,  under  every 

ftage  of  the  virulent  gonorrhoea,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  from  its’  im¬ 
mediate  conrieftion  with  the  proftrate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder; 
from  five  to  ten  grains  of  the  prefer ibed  mafs  fhould  therefore  be 
taken  every  night  and  morning  from  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,'f{i 
as  to  produce,  a  laxative  eHe^t ;  beyond  that,  mull  be  avoided ;  ior 
violent  purging  promotes  a  reabforption  of  the  poifon,  Ulmulates  the 
already^inflamed  parts,  ar.d  more  certainly  entails  a  gleet  upon  the  in- 
fedled  than  the  difeafe  itfelf.  ^ 

*  The  above  advifed  regimen  and  mercurial  (hould  be  continued  un¬ 
til  the  venereal  poifon  is  expelled  ;  an  event  which  generally  takes 
place  in  the  fimple  gonorrhoea  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month ;  un- 
lefs  a  fingiilarity  of  habit,  or  want  of  care,  prevents  it;  and  it  k 
known  by  the  abfence  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  as  he-^t  of  w  a¬ 
ter,  (or  more  properly  the  fcalding  of  the  water;  for  fome  degree  of 
heat  and  tendernefs  in  the  palfage  will  fometimes  remain  long  after 
the  infedion  is  removed}  andchordee;  and  alfo  by  an  alteration  ia 
the  difcharge,  both  as  to  colour  and  confiftence,  which  at  this  period 
Jofes  much  of  its  yellow  call,  and  becomes  rather  tenacious.  The 
third  intention  is  to  rellore  the  weakened  parts  to  their  natural 
firength. 

‘  As  foon  as  the  venereal  poifon  is  expelled,  the  painful  fymptoms 
fubfide,  and  the  difcharge  puts  on  a  whitifh  colour,  and  a  tenacious 
confiftence ;  in.many  cafes  the jdijeharge  difappears  with  the  infedion; 
but  it  much  oftener  flows  in  a  very  confiderable  quantity,  and  that 
owing  to  the  relaxed  ftate  of  the  velFels  of  the  urethra.  It  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  therefore,  to  gently  conftraioge  the  membrane  of  the  urethra, 
and  brace  up  the  mouths  of  its  weakened  veflels.  balfamic  medicines, 
and  a  more  generous  diet,  will  generally  fucceed;  for,  from  their  W'arm 
and  llimulating  qualities,  they  invigorate  the  whole  fyllcm  ;  but  Ihonld 
they  fail,  and  the  diicharge  prove  obllinate,  recourle  mull  be  had  to 
injcCiion:  for  the  difeafe  being  then  local,  injedion  enters  into  imme¬ 
diate  contad  w'ith  the  debilitated  veilels,  and  foon  reinilates  their  tone 
and  llrength. 

*  R.  Vitriol,  alb.  gr.  i  5  vel  20 
Gummi  Arabic!  in  odo 
Unciis  aq.  fontance  foluti  drachmas  fex, 

Lapid.  calaminar  drachmam  unam, 

M.  fiat  iiijedio.’ 

Mr.  Clubbe  thep  proceeds  to  confider  the  cure  of  what  he 
terms  the  ^.ompouad  gotiorrheea^  which  contains  feveral  re¬ 
marks 
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warks  well  worth  the  attention  of  th<*  young  praclltioner  ;  and 
ci'»nclu<^es  his  cflay  in  the  lollowing  ingenuous  manner. 

'  *  Thus  havt  I  finilhed  my  obfervations  on  the  caufe,  feat,  fymp- 
toms,  and  cure  of  the  virulent  gonorrlicea :  and,  as  J  liave  no  inte- 
leded  view  in  the  publiihing  ol  thtn*.  I  trull  J  (hall  meet  with  candid 
crkicilm  from  tnofe  of  my  brtthrtn  wiio  n:a^  not  happen  to  coincide 
i»  opinion  with  me.  If  what  I  have  advanced  refpe^llng  the-  feat 
•f'ithe  foifon  is  faulty,  the  blame  lies  not  with  me,  but  in  thoie  phy- 
&Diogicai  tenets,  which,  however,  on  other  occafions,  aie  admitted  as 
johtive  evidence  in  fupport  of  tae  inirodudion  of  all  orlar  poifon ;  if 
tt.y  pradice,  founded  on  it,  is  too  rigid  and  operoie  for  modern  theories, 
1  have  to  fay  in  its  defence,  that  long  experience  has  proveU  u  iuc- 
cefkful.’ 

■  I  . . . .  ...  .  ■  -  . . . 

Ait.  VII.  Tie  Perui'inn ;  a  Comic  Opera,  in  Three  A5ls  :  os  perform  ,  d 
,  at  the  Thea*re-Rcycil,  Co^^ent-Garden,  By  a  Lady,  The  Mujic  chiejiy 

lempofcd  by  Mr.  tlook^  Svo.  is.  6d.  Bell.  London,  86. 

■^HE  novels  of  Marmont  I  have  had  the  honour  of  fur- 
nifliing  a  ful  jedl  to  a  great  variety  of  theatrical  f  erfoim-* 
ances.  Xhe  piece  before  us  is  the  fecund  the.’trical  production 
exhibited  within  a  few  years  on  the  boards  of  Covent- Gard-.  n 
that  has  Uen  founded  on  the  well-known  ftory  cA  VAniitic  a 
tEpreave.  The  idea  of  converting  a  tale  into  a  play  is,  ar  any 
t^te,  a  m  uter  of  no  very  lofty  pietenlions.  But  Sr.akt  fpeare, 
we  (hall  be  told,  did  the  fame  j  he  verfified  the  novels  of  Bion- 
dtlli,  and  the  chronicies  of  Hollingfhwd  and  btuw\  I'hefe 
were,  how'cvcr,  with  our  immoital  bard,  merely  tde  ground- 
plot  upon  W'hich  he  built  the  magic  of  his  fecne.  But  the 
author  of  the  Feiuvian  is  too  fervile  a  copyill  to  have  any 
claim  upon  our  applaufe. 

N  ot  contented  with  tranferibing  from  the  [>ages  of  Mnrmon- 
tcl  ,  or  rather,  as  we  lufpedl,  from  the  Knghlh  tranflation  ci  th.it 
writer,  the  performance  before  us  has  drawn  wdth  equal  li¬ 
berality  upon  the  bank  of  MalEnger.  Sir  Gregory  Ciaveail 
is  the  fac  jimile  of  Juftlce  Greedy  in  the  New  Way  to  pay  Old 
Debts.  The  author  felt  hcrfcll  unable  to  fill  up  three  a(5ls 
with  the  incerelling  fimplicity  of  Coraly,  and  has  therefore 
tacktd  to  it  a  ridiculous  ftory  of  a  fiftcr  of  Beiville  wdih  an  old 
lover,  and  a  young  lover  urcfild  like  an  old  one,  and  a  pimp¬ 
ing  fteward. 

With  all  thefe  defects,  however,  and  with  no  common  pro¬ 
portion  of  f^eblenels  and  languor,  the  author  appears  to  uii- 
1 

-  UL  n »  ;  ,  •. 

♦  The  firft  was  Kelly’s  farce  of  “  The  Romance  of  an  Hour.”. 

detftand 
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dcrftand  the  mechanical  bufmefs  of  tlic  theatre:. and  we  be-- 
lievc  wc  fhouIJ  have  predidU  J  that,  witn  the  jx)pularity  of 
Mrs,  Billingtoii,  and  the  admirable  performance  of  <^iclc,.  the 
town  w’ould  tolerate  her  production.  What  is  more,  with  all 
thefe  defeats  (he  is  tfiil  a  woman,  and  a  woman,  as  it  (houldl, 
(eem,  of  fome  degree  of  dciicacy  ;  and  therefore  in  fomc  de¬ 
cree  has  entered  into  the  iituation  of  the  unprotected  Peruviotu 
This  is  by  much  the  belt  part  of  the  pertoimance.  The  fol-*- 
lowing  are  the  reflections  of  Coraly  when  flie  determines  tm 
fly  from  the  roof  of  Belville.  : 

5  -  "ii  .  ' 

E;7ter  Co  R  a  L v.  .  !j  '■ 

*  I  dread  to  go,  yet  am  impatient  to  be  gone. — Where’er  I  bend 
my  fteps,  poverty  and  dangers  await  me ;  but  they  arc  JittJc  in  cona- 
parifon  with  what  I  feel  at  tearing  myfelf  from  this  dear  fpot  for  ever. 
Strangers  may  be  cruel,  but  they  cannot  be  unkind.  One  look,  and 
♦hen  farcwel !’  .  '  " 

AIR. 


Oh  !  why  fliould  fair  virtue  require 
The  trials  I’m  dellin’d  to  prove  ! 

Id  vain  would  I  coldly  admire. 

And  Henry  forbids  me  to  love* 

ir. 

1  wdll  ftrive  to  forget  all  that’s  pa  ft, 
ril  fly  from  this  dangerous  clime; 

Left  the  fun  of  his  days  be  o’ercall. 

By  the  fliadows  that  hang  upon  mine. 

III. 

Adieu,  then,  thou  frefh«planted  bowV, 
Kind  friendfhip  thy  charms  fnall  protect 

Whole  remembrance,  when  I  am  no  more. 
Shall  fave  thy  fair  form  from  ncgleft* 


Dear  Clara  thy  beauties  fliall  court; 

Nor  Henry  behold  without  pain. 

That  the  woodbine,  depriv’d  of  fupport. 

Has  not  flrength  its  own  weight  to  fullain.* 


Upon  the  conftruftion  of  the  comic  opera,  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  had  occafion  to  obferve,  it  is  impoffible  to  reafon.  The 
fubfequent  obfervations,  therefore,  forcibly  fuggefted  to  us  by 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  are  not  perhaps  Itricfly  in  their 
place.  There  are  two  diftributions  of  dramatical  compofition 
txclufiveof  tragedy.  The  more  familiar  fpecies  of  the  drama, 
^pon  which  cultom  has  beftowed  the  general  name  of  comedy, 
•  may 
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may  be  either  humorous  or  ferious  in  its  outline.  Both  of 
'thefe  have  ever  appeared  to  us  equally  legitimate  in  the  court 
of  the  mufes ;  equally  entitled  to  the  approbation  of  the  man 
of  Icnfibility  and  tafte.  Wc  are  not  even  fure  in  which  of 
the  two  kinds  it  is  moft  difficult  to  arrive  at  firft-rate  excel¬ 
lence.  Sentimental  comedy,  if  we  are  to  underftand  the  ap¬ 
pellation  literally,  is  abfurd,  becaufe  it  is  out  of  nature.  You 
may  be  defied  any  where  to  difeover  a  let  of  people  involved 
in  critical  circumftanccs,  and  employing  themfelves  in  ftring- 
ing  ft  ntiments :  but  this  objedfion  by  no  means  applies  to  the 
Cofnidie  Larmojimte^  invented  by  our  neighbours  the  French, 

«  and  from  them  imported  among  ourfclves.  One  reafon  why 
it  has  failed  in  the  fi>il  of  Great  Britain  may  be,  that  the 
French,  infinitely  more  mercurial  than  ourfelves  in  real  life, 
appear  to  be  more  fober  and  faturnine  in  their  public  amufe- 
ments.  The  fame  reafon  that  leads  us  to  rejedl  the  laboured 
and  eloquent  fpecches  ot  Corneille  and  Racine^  may  have 
operated  unfavourably  in  the  example  before  us.  But  the 
principi^l  reafon,  as  we  believe,  is,  that  our  writers  have  not 
bad  courage  enough  to  venture  the  Comedie  Larmoyante  upon 
its.,  own  bottom.  'Vht  Enfa?2t  Prodlgucj  and  the  de  fa- 
mrlle,  are  pathetic  and  interefting;  and  they  are  nothing  more 
than  pathetic.  But  our  ferious  comedies,  without  one  excep¬ 
tion,  are  degraded  by  a  vile  mixture  of  low  comedy  and  con¬ 
temptible  farce.  The  Englilh  fobriety  revolts  at  this ;  ge¬ 
nuine  tafte,  and  honeft  common -fenle,  cannot  away  with  it. 
The  advice,  then,  that  we  would  give  to  a  writer  of  this  de- 
feription  ftiould  ftanJ  thus:  Be  what  you  will ;  but  be  your- 
felf.  Do  not  let  your  fenators  infult  us  with  the  tricks  of  a 
mountebank ;  nor  the  madnefs  of  your  Lear  be  interrupted  by 
the  impertinencies  of  a  fool. 

^Si  quid  inexpertiafn  feena  cominhiis^  et  audes 
Perfonam  fot  rnare  novam  \  fervetur  ad  imum  ^ 

^alis  ah  incospto  proafirit  et  fibi  conjiet. 

Ailt  VIII.  Experiments  and  Obferniations  relating  to  ^various  Branches 
of  hatural  Philo/ophy ;  wth  a  Continuation  of  the  Qbfer^ations  on  Air^ 
VoL  IIL  By  fofepb  Priejtl^y  LL.D,  F.R  S-  Ac,  Imp.  Petrop,  R,  Pans, 
Hoisth  Taurin^  Aurel,  Med^  Paris.  Cantab*  Americ*  et  Philad,  Socius, 
8vo.  7s.  Johpfon  London,  1786. 

DR.’Prieftley  having  profecuted  natural  philofophy  with  fo 
great  fuccefs,  and  his  gen»us  appearing  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  fuch  inquiries,  many  -have  exprefled  a  wifli  that  he 
would  entirely  devote  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  this  branch 

of 
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of  fcience.  It  fccms,  however,  as  if  the  a£livity*of  his  miiidt 
and  a  taft'.*  for  general  knowledge,  rendered  every  limitation  to 
the  t  xcrcife  of  his  talents  a  reftridlioii  to  which  he  is  by  no 
meins  inclined  to  fubmit.  In  the  preface  to  the  prefeiit  vo¬ 
lume,  he  apologizes  for  this  conduct,  particularly  to  th<»fc 
friends  by  whofe  alTiftancc  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  his 
time  to  liberal  purfuits.  VVe  were  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  recite  his  apology  ;  but  on  this  fuhject  it  is  proper  that  he 
fpeak  for  himfclf.  “  In  the  firft  place,'’  fays  he, 

‘  I  would  obferve,  that  I  follow  my  ow  n  belt  judgment  in  devoting 
my  time  to  what  I  really  apprehend  to  be  the  moll  important' purfuits ; 
thofe  from  which  myfelf,  and  mankind  at  large,  will  finally  derit# 
the  greateft  advantage:  and  I  muft  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  the  greater 
variety  of  objects  to  which  it  is  evident  that  I  have  given  nttentioa 
mull  qualify  me  to  be  a  better  judge  in  this  cafe  than  thofe  who  ceti- 
fure  my  conduit.  Perfons  who  have  only  one  objefl  of  purfuit,  never 
fail  to  over-rate  it;  and  of  courfe  to  undervalue  other  things. 

•  I  would  farther  obferve.  that  the  attention  I  have  given  to  theo¬ 
logy,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  my  original  and  proper  province,  and 
for  which  1  may,  therefoie,  be  allowed  to  have  a  jullifiable  predilec¬ 
tion)  does  not  engrofs  fo  much  of  my  time  as  fome  perfons  may  ima^ 
gine.  I  am  particularly  complained  of  at  prefent,  as  having  thrown 
away  fo  much  time  on  the  coinpofition  of  my  “  Hillory  of  the  Cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Chriftianity and  of  the  Opinions  concerning  CluilL’* 
But  I  can^aflure  them,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  if  they  conhder  it, 
may  fatisfy  them,  that  the  time  I  muft  necefiarily  have  bellowed  upon 
the  experiments,  of  which  an  account  is  contained  in  this  fingle  vo¬ 
lume,  is  much  more  than  I  have  given  to  the  Jix^  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  ^  works  confifl,  and  to  all  the  controverfial  pieces  that  I 
have  written- in  defence  of  the  former  of  them.  The  labour  and  at¬ 
tention  neceffary  to  enable  me  to  write  fingle  paragraphs  in  this  work, 
have  been  more  than  was  requifite  to  compofe  whole  fcdlions  or  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  former.  In  general,  during  the  coinpofition  of  thofe 
work:,  the  greatefl  part  of  every  day  was  fpent  in  my  laboratory  ; 
and  the  evenings  and  mornings  only  in  reading  or  writing.  Beficies, 
thefe  different  lludies  fo  relieve  one  another,  that  1  believe  I  do  more 
in  each  of  them,  by  applying  to  them  alternately,  than  I  ihould  do  if  I 
gave,  my  whole  attention  to  one  of  them  only.  _  , 

‘  But  my  principal  defence  rells  on  the  fuperior  dignity  and  import- 
ance  of  theologicaMludies  to  any  other  whatever.  Every  rational 
being  ought  to  diilinguifh,  by  the  greater  attention  that  he  gives  to 
them,  thofe  objeds  wh«:h  are  of  the  greateft  importance  to  himfelf, 
and  to  mankind  at  large.  And  certainly,  if  theic  be  any  juft  rule 
for  eftimatlng  the  value  of  a  prcblem  or  query  that  is  propoled  to. us, 
we  mull  think  it  of  infinitely  more  moment  to  difeover  whether  there 
be  a  future,  and  efpecialiy  an  endleb,  life  after  this,  and  how»  to  fu- 
cure  a  happy  lot  in  that  future  life,  than  to  make  the  bed  provifion  poftt- 
ble  for  ourfelves  in  this  life ;  which  is  the  ultimate  objeiLl  of  all  natural 
jhilgfophy.  Studies  but  remotely  conneflcd  with  that  great  objei^, 

mull 
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nuft  have  a  dignity  and  importance  infinitely  fuperior  to  any  other, 
A  man  maft  never  have  thought  a  moment  on  the  fubjc<rt,  if  he  liefi- 
fate  to  give  a  decided  preference  in  the  caie.  To  think  or  ad  other* 
wife,  would  be  like  a  man  bufying  himlclf  about  farthings,  who  has 
large  eftates  or  kingdoms  depending,  and  who  fhould  negled  the  lat¬ 
ter  in  order  to  fecure  the  former. 

•  All  that  any  philolophical  perfon  can  pretend  to  fay  in  the  cafe, 
iniift  be,  that  the  expectation  ot  a  future  life  is  fo  manifeftly  chimeri¬ 
cal,  that  it  can  never  be  worth  a  wife  man's  while  to  lofe  a  moment 
in  thinking  about  it,  or  to  employ  his  time  in  any  ilady  relating  to  it. 
This  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  who  will  read  this  book^  if 
not  this  preface.  But  in  this  I  mull  rake  the  liberty  to  differ  from 
them ;  and  for  reafons  which  1  ihali  iubmic  to  theii  ierious  confider- 
ation.* 

The  limits  of  our  journal  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  reafons  urg'.d  by  Dr.  Pricillcy  on  this  important 
fubjedf.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  maintains  the  foundation  of 
the  Chriftian  faith  with  the  rational  firmnefs  of  a  philofopher; 
and  expofes  the  unreafonablenefs  of  infidelity  by  fome  plain 
and  forcible  argument?.  The  following  pafl'age  places  his 
fcntimencs  in  fo  ilrong  a  light,  mat  we  could  not  refrain  from 
extrading  it. 

«  It  I  have  a  ftronger  bias  than  many  other  perfons  in  favour  of 
Chrillianity,  it  is  that  which  philofophy  gives  me.  I  view  with  rap¬ 
ture  the  glorious  face  of  nature,  and  1  admire  its  wonderful  con- 
fiitution,  the  laws  of  which  are  daily  unfolding  theynfcives  to  our  view. 
It  is  but  little  that  the  life  of  man  permits  us  to  fee  at  prefent ;  and 
therefore  I  feel  a  moll  eager  defire  to  renew  my  acquainunce  with  it 
hereafter,  and  to  refume  thofe  inquiries  with  which  1  am  lo  much  de¬ 
lighted  now,  and  which  mult  be  interrupted  by  death. 

♦  Could  I  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  nature  would  ever  be  ex- 
haufted,  and  that  we  were  approaching  to  a  termination  of  our  inqui¬ 
ries,  I  could  more  contentedly  fliut  my-eyes  on  a  feene  in  which  no¬ 
thing  more  was  to  be  leen  or  done.  But  to  quit  the  ftage  at  prefent, 
(and  I  believe  the  afpedl  of  things  will  be  exad'lly  fimilar  in  any  future 
period  of  our  exigence)  without  the  hope  of  rcvifiting  it,  would  fill  me 
with  the  dccpdl  regret.’ 

In  this  volume  we  meet  with  an  account  of  many  new  fadls, 
ts  well  as  with  feveral  illuftrations  of  thofe  before  discovered ; 
accompanied,  however,  wwith  new  difficulties  ;  but  which,  we 
hope,  will  tend  to  fupport  the  fpirit  of  invefligation  through 
the  hitherto  unexplored  receffes  of  experimental  philofophy. 

The  firft  lection  of  this  volume  contains  experiments  relat-* 
ing  to  phlogifton,  and  is  copied  from  the  Fhilolophical  Tranf- 
a<Stions,  Vol.LXXIII.  p.  399>  wiih  the  addition  of  a  few  notes, 
in  which  the  author  retratSs,  or  elucidates  more  coirpleiei/, 
fome  concluGons  which  be  had  formerly  drawn. 

-  ••  Sea. 
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Seft.  II*  contains  experifnents  r^fpedting  the  feeulng  con- 
wfion  of  water  into  air.  This  fedtion  is  likrwife  reprinlcA 
from  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  Vol.  LXXIII.  p.  41 41 
with  the  addition  of  fome  noteS)  introduced  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofc  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Seft.  III.  comprifes  experinients  and  obfervations  relative  td 
air  and  water,  copied  from  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions^ 
Vol.LXXV.  p.  279. 

Sedl.  IV.  prefents  us  with  farther  obfervations  relating  to 
the  compofition  of  water.  That  dephlogifticated  and  inflam^ 
mable  air,  at  leaft  with  the  element  of  heat,  conftitute  watery 
is  a  propolition  which  Dr.  Prieftlcy  conceives  to  be  clearly  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  experiments  in  the  preceding  fedlion.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  however,  that  fome  difficulties  hive  occurred 
fpedting  this  theory,  in  confequence  of  experiments  which  he 
has  fince  made.  Of  thefe  he  afterwards  gives  an  account  ^  biit 
firft  recites  fome  experiments  which  pcrfedtly  agree  with  thd 
former,  and  evidently  lead  to  the  fame  conclufion. 

He  has  obferved,  that  when  iron  which  had  been  melted  iri 
the  open  air,  or  altered  by  the  pafling  of  fteaih  oVer  it  red  hot^ 
was  heated  by  a  burning  lens  in  inflammable  air,  the  air  dtf- 
appeared,  and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water  was  produced* 
He  obferved  the  fame  refult  \Vhen  the  experirhent  was  .madir 
with  fcales  of  copper*  They  became  of  a  genuine  copper  co^ 
lour  in  this  procefs;  fo  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  being 
copper  revived.  The  water  was  fo  copious,  that  when  only 
3i*  ounce  meafures  of  air  were  abforbed,  the  water  formed  in 
drops  on  the  infide  of  the  veiTei,  and  fome  of  them  ran 
down  it. . . . 

Dr.  Prieftley  alfo  obtained  water  when  he  dccompofbd  de¬ 
phlogifticated  and  inflammable  air  from  iron  by  the  electric 
fpark  in  a  clofe  veifel.  This  is  an  experiment  fimilar  to  thofe 
I  nude  by  M.  Lavoilier  at  Paris.  Our  author  put  3.75  oufice- 
meafures  of  a  mixture  of  air,  of  which  one-third ‘Was  depKIo-  » 
gifticated,  and  two-thirds  inflammable  from  iron,  in  the  dofe 
velTel ;  and,  after  the  explofion,  he  found  in  it  one  grain  of 
moifture.  The  dephlogifticated  air  in  this  mixture  would  have 
weighed  a  little  more  than  0.75  of  a  grain.  But  repe  ating  this 
experiment  with  half  as  much  dephlogifticated  as  inflanunable 
air,  he  could  perceive  no  appearance  of  any  watery  nor  was  any 
fixed  air  formed  in  it.  Ufing  afterwards  Inflammable  air  from 
^ood,  in  the  fame  proportion,  from  3.8  ounce- meafures  of 
the  mixture,  he  procured  c.8  of  a  meafure  of  fixed  air,  which 
was  a£fually  abforbed  by  lime-water :  fome  water  was  evidently 
obtained.  Ufing  more  precautions  to  cxcluoc  all  water  from 
tither  of  the  two  kinds  of  air  before  the  experiment,  ^both  the 
dephlogifticated  air,  which  was  from  nitre,  and  the  inflammable  ' 
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air,  which  was  from  charcoal,  being  from  the  firft  received 
in  mercury,  and  always  confined  .by  it)  he  ftill  found  a  lltUc 
water  alter  the  explofion. 

.  Dr.  Prieftley  varied  this  experiment  by  producing  the  inflam¬ 
mable  air  in  the  de,»hlogiftIcated  air,  as  follows-  Into  a  veffel 
containing  dephlogifticated  air,  confined  by  mercury,  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  piece  of  peifciS  charcoal,  as  hot  from  the  fire  as  he 
could  bear  to  handle  it,  and  threw  upon  it  the  focus  of  the 
lens,  io  that  a  quantity  of  the  air  was  imbibed  ;  but  he  could 
jiot<perceive  that  any  moifture  was  formed.  When  he  after¬ 
wards  refumed  the  procefs,'  the  air  which  the  charcoal  had  im¬ 
bibed  was  expelled  again,  and  very  little  more  was  abforbed. 
From  feyen  ounce-meafures  there  remained  four,  of  which 
more. than  two  was  pure  fixed  air.  No  water  could  be  ex- 
peAed  after  this  procefs ;  for,  as  our  author  obferves,  even 
Lad  there  been  a  fmall  quantity  of  moifture  in  the  veflel,  it 
would  have  been  abforbed  by  the  charcoal,  and  have  enabled 
it  to  yield  inflammable  air.  The  phlogifton  which  the  charcoal 
contained  uniting  with  the.  dephlogifticated  air,  free  from 
moifture,  formed,  he  prefumes,  the  fixed  air  that  was  found 
after  this  procefs. 

The  greateft  difficulty  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  with 
xefpeif  to  the  preceding  theory  of  the  conftitution  ol  water, 
arofe  from  his  never,  having  been  able  to  procure  any  of  that 
fluid  when  he  revived  mercury  from  red  precipitate  in  Inflam¬ 
mable  air,  or  at  leaft  not  more  than  may  be  fuppofed-  to.  have 
been  contained  in  the  inflammable  air,  as  an  extraneous  fub- 
itance.  It  may.  be  clearly  inferred  from  this  experiment,” 
fays  our  author, 

•  That  red  precipitate  is  a  fubftance  by  no ,  means  fimilar  to  the 

fcales  of  iron,  as  the  latter  appears  to  contain  within  itfelf  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  water ;  and  therefore,  as  the  inflammable  air  enters  into  ic^ 
a  quantity  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  the  lofs.fiiftained  by  the  fcales 
in  their  revival  in  the  form  of  iron,  is  found  in  the  recipient;  whereas, 
in  the  experiment  with  the  red  precipitate,  there,  is  certainly  no  more 
water  found  than  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  contained  in  the  in¬ 
flammable  air  which  difappeared,  or  to  havi^  been  lodged,  without  be- 
ing  perceived,  among  the  particles  of  the  precipitate  itfelf.  Confe* 
quently  the  fcales  of  iron  mull  be  coniidered  as  the  calx  of  iron  united 
to  water,  and  red  precipitate  as  mercury  united  to  dephlogifticated  air, 
or  rather  perhaps,  as  Mr;  Kirwan  fuppofes',  to  fixed  air,  the  phlogiiloa 
belonging  to  which  revives  the  mercury,  while  its  other  componect 
part,  the  dephlogifticated  air,  is  fet  at  liberty,  forming  an  union  \vir!> 
the  clement  of  heat.  .  ^ 

*  The  diiiculty  with  refpedl  to  what  becomes  of  the  two  kinds  c-| 
air,  was  not  leflened  by  the  attempts  which  1  made  to  collect 
that  1  could  from  repeated  decompoiltions  of  inflammable  and 
phlogillicated  air  in  a  clofe  veflel. 
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«  As  I  had  produced  water  in  this  procefs  when  1  made  no  more 
than  a  Angle  explofion  at  a  time,  1  thought  that  by  continuing  to 
inake  cxplofions  in  the  fame  veiiel,  the  water  would  not  fail  to  accu« 
mulate,  till  I  might  coiled  what  quantity  I  pleafed  j  and  I  intended  to 
have  colleded  a  confiderable  part  of  an  ounce.  And  as  I  (hould 
knowexadly  what  quantity  of  air  I  decompofed,  I  had  no  doubt  of 
being  able  to  alcertain  the  proportion  that  the  water  and  the  air  bore 
to  each  other. 

<  With  this  view  I  made  a.  mixture  of  a  large  quantity  of  air,  one- 
third  dephlogifticated,  and  two-thirds  inflammable  from  iron  and  oil 
of  vitriol,  but  though  1  had  a  fenfible  quantity  of.  water  at  the  firft 
explofion,  (in  each  of  which  was  ufed  between  four  and  five  ounce-  '* 
meafurcs  of  the  mixture  of  air)  I  was  lurprifed  to  perceive  no  very  . 
fenfible  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  water  on  repeating  the  explofions. 
Having  therefore  expended-  forty-eight  ounce-meafures  of  the  mix-  v 
lure,  1  difeontinued  the  procefs ;  and  colleding  the  water  with  all  the. 
care  that  I  could,  1  found  no  more  than  three  grains,  when  there 
ought  to  have  been  eleven. 

‘  In  this  procefs  the  infide  of  the  vefTel  was  always  very  black  af- ^ 
ter  each  explofion  ;  and  when  I  poured  in  the  mercury  after  the  explo- 
^fion,  though  there  was  nothing  vifible  in  the  air  within  the  vefld, 

I  there  iflued  from  the  mouth  of  it  a  denfe  vapour.  I'his  was  even  the 
cafe  though  I  waited  lo  much  as  two  minutes  after  any  explofion  be¬ 
ll  fore  1  proceeded  to  put  in  more  mercury  in  order  to  make  another; 
^*ivhich,  if  the  vapour  had  been  fleam,  would, have  been  time  more 
than  fufficient  to  permit  it  to  condenfe .  into  water.  I  even  perceived 
pis  vapour  when  i  had  a  quaiitity  of  water  in  the  veffel;  and  the  ex- 
Alofion  was  confcquently  made  over  it,  as  well  as  in  contadl  with  the 
iWidcs  of  the  vcflcl  which  were  wetted  with  it ;  fo  that  as  this  vapour 
nd  pafled  through  the  whole  body  of  water  when  the  veffel  was  in- 
jerted,  it  is  .probable  that  it  muft  have  conlifled  of  lomething  elfe 
mere  water.  But  I  was  never  able  to  colledl  any  quantity  of  it, 
hough  it  mult  have  been  fomething  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two 
indsof  air.^ 

From  the  experiments  recited  in  this  fedtion,  Dr.Prieftley 
!s  inclined  to  think  that  water  does  not  enter  into  the  contti- 
lUtion  of.any  of  the  metals.  . It  is  certain  that  this,Infere;ice 
jppears  to  be  autHorifeJ  from  the  refult  of  the  inquiries  which 
|e  has  made:  but  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  the  danger 
k  precipitate  conclufions  to  pronounce  with  dogmatical  con-  . 

on  a  fubjecl,  the  perfedl  elucidation  of  which  requires  a 
•quent  repetition  of  experiments.  •  ^ 
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The  idea  of  this  fcle£^ion  is  by  no  means  ufelefs  or  abfurd. 

To  fee  fable  in  its  original,  and,  as  Plato  would  exprefs 
it,  worlds  in  their  idea,”  mud  at  all  times  be  an  agreeable 
aihufement.  By  means  of  it  we  hunt  plagiarifm  into  its  lad 
retreat,  and  are  able  in  fome  manner  to  afeertain  the  truth 
of  Solomon's  maxim,  ‘‘  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
fun.”  But  if  by  this  means  modern  literature  encounters 
ibme  difadvantage  in  refpeft  of  originality,  it  fails  hot,  how- 
ever,  to  gain  fomewhat  in  refpeft  of  poUtenefs  and  refinement, 
if  Cadmus  were  the  intioducer  of  letters,  the  contemporaries 
pf  Cadmus  did  not  produce  the  Iliad,  the  CEdipus,  and  the 
.Hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefiuii  War.  The  fpeculatlon  thatM. 
le  Grand  fuggefts  to  us  enables  us  to  diftribute  merit  and  dif- 
criminate  claims.  To  the  monkifh  ages,  in  fpite  of  ourfelves, 
we  concede  wildnefs  of  imagination,  and  the  rude  luxuriance 
of  invention.  For  ourfelves  we  vindicate  the  honour  of  lick* 
ing  the  bear  into  fhape,  and  giving  fenfe  and  regularity  to  the 
notes  of  the  foreft.  We  have  taught  fable  to  fpeak  thehn* 
giiage.  of  tafte,  and  fubdued -the  wildnefs  of  genius  into  the 
lervice  of  morality.  Our  knights  and  heroes  are  not  reftrlfleJ 
..to  aftonifh  children,  or  amufe  o!d  women  over  their  win:e 
fire^  they  foften  the  heart;  they  irradiate  the  under ftandlng; 
.they  animate  the  foul  to  fympathy  and  to  virtue. 

That  we  may  illuftrate,  in  fomc  meafuce,  this  contraft,  leav^ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  it  to  the  reader's  recolledtion,  we  w 
prefent  him  for  the  former  with 


^THE  MINSTREL  WHO  WAS  TURNED.  OUT  OP  HEU 

A  MONKISH  TALE. 


•  There  lived  formerly  at  Sens  a  minfirel,  the  bcft*natured  fc' 
cYi  earth ;  who  for  a  trealure  would  not  have  had  a  difpute  witij 
child;  but  a  man  without  conduct,  and  the  nioft  irregular  thatt 
'lived.  He  paffed  his  life  in  gaming,  or  at  the  tavern,  unlcfs  he 
at  ftill  worfe  places :  if  he  earned  a  little  money,,  direftly  he 
it  thither ;  was  he  without,  he  left  his  fiddle  in  pawn.  Thus  al« 
tattered,  pcnnylcfs,  and  often  barefoot,  or  in  his  ftiirt  expofed  to 
north  wind  and  rain,  he.  would  have  forced  your  pity.  Not^- 
ftanding  this,- gay,  content,  and  his  head  at  all  times  covered  w-’ 
chaplet  of  green  leaves,  he  fung  without  ceafing,  and  would  e 

•  afeed  but  one  thing  cf  God,  which  was,  to  have  made  the 

-  Sundays.  ^ ' 

laft  he  died.  A  young  devil,  ftill  a  novice,  who  for  a  ^ 

*  Paft  running  up  and  down  to  foap  up  fome  foul, 
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having  been  able,  notwithftanding  all  his  trouble,  to  fuccet^^  l^ing 
by  accident  near  the  (pot  when  our  fiddler  dipt  his  wind,  took  him 
upon  his  back ;  and,  quite  joyous  at  bis  fuccefs,  carried  him  to 

*  It  was  exadly  the  hour  when  the  devils  returned  froni  their  hunt¬ 

ing.  Lucifer  was  feated  on  his  throne  to  fee  them  arrive ;  and,  at 
they  came  in,  every  one  of  them  threw  at  his  feet  what  he  had*  been 
able  to  take  that  day.  *  '• 

*  1  his  brought  a  prieft ;  that  a  robber  ;  the  one  champions  killed 
in  fingle  combat;  others  bilhops,  abbots,  and  monks,  all  caught 
napping  when  they  leall  expedled  it.  The  fable  monarch  lloppf:4 
bis  captives  awhile  to  examine  them ;  and  on  a  lignal  immediately 
aufed  them  to  be  thrown  into  his  cauldron.  The  time  bein^ 
over,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fhut,  and  afked  if  all  the  devils' were 
returned ;  ‘‘  Yes,"  anfwered  fome  one,  ‘‘  except  a  poor  ideot,  very 
£mp]e  and  inexperienced,  who  w'ent  out  above  a  month  ago,  anq 
whom  we  muft  not  probably  expert  this  day,  becaufe  he  will  be 
albamed  of  returning  empty-handed.” 

‘  I’his  joker  had  icaccely  finiifhed  fpeaking,  when  in  came  the  young 
devil  loaded  with  his  tattered  minllrel,  whom  he  humbly  prefented  tq 
his  fovereign.  “  Come  hither,”  (aid  Lucifer  to  the  finger:  **  what 
are  you?  robber,  fpy, or  ribbald?” — “  No,  Sire ;  I  was  a  ininftrel ;  and 
you  fee  in  me  one  who  poffefled  all  the  fcience  that  any  man  on  earth 
could  have ;  notwithftanding  which,  1  experienced  above  a  great  many, 
difficulties  and  much  mifery;  but  fince  you  have  taken  upon  yourfelf 
the  trouble  of  lodging  me,  I  will  fing,  if  that  will  amufe  youi” — **  Yesp 
by  the  Pope’s  toe.  Songs  I  that,  to  be  fure,  is  the  kind  of  mulic  I  want. 
Here,  haik’ye!  you  fee -that  wuldyon,  and  you  are  already  naked;  | 
employ  you  to  Heat  it;  and,  above  all,  to  take  care  there  is  always  a 
good  fire.” — .<*  MoH  willingly,  Sire  :  at  lead  1  (hall  be  certain,  for  tha 
future,  not  to  fuffer  from  cold.”  Our  hero  inamediatcly  took  pofTei&on  of 
his  office ; '  and,  during  fome  time,  acquitted  himfeli  of  his  commiflioa 
puD^ually.  "  '  ■■ 

‘  But  one  day  Lucifer  haying  convoked  all  his  alTiftants  to  go  with 
him  on  earth  on  a  general  fweep,  before  he  fat  out  called  for  the 
iltoker:  “  1  am  going  abroad,”  fays  he;  “  and  I  leave  under  your 
guard  all  my  priibiiers :  but  remember,  you  (hall  be  aniwerable  for 
^hem  with  the  eyes  of  your  head ;  and  that  If,  at  my  return,  a  fingle  one 
is  wanting—.*’  “  Sire,  go  in  peace ;  I  will  be  anfwerable  for  them : 
fou  ihall  find  things  in  order  at  your  return;  and  you  (hall  learn  to 
}f[y  on  my  fidelity.”— “  Once  more,  take  (pecial  care;  your  every 
Mng  depends  on  it.  1  will  have  you  eaten  up  alive.”  Thcfe  pre¬ 
cautions  taken,  the  infernal  army  fet  off. 

‘  This  was  the  moment  St.  Peter  waited  for;  he  had  heard  thisdif- 
fourfe  above  in  heaven,  and  kept  himfelf  on  the  watch  to  profit  by  it. 

foon  as  the  demons  were  out,  he  difguifeid  himfelf,  took  a  long 
^lack  beard,  with  wcH-twifted  muftachoesi  defeended  into  hclU  and^ 
xofting  the  minftrel,  “  Friend,  (hall  we  two  make  a  party  ?  Here  is  a 
|ox  and  dice,  and  fome  good  money  to  be  won at  the  fame  time  he 
kwed*  a  long  and  large  purfe  full  of  eftorlings.  “  Sire,”  replied  the 
^er,  «  it  is  in  vain  that  you  come  here  to  temnt  me;  for  1  fwcar  to 
u  by  God,  1  poilcfs  nothing  in  the  world  but  this  torn  fhirt  that  you 

fi  3  *  fee  P* 
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fee  r’— **  Well !  if  you  have  no  money,  (lake  in  its  room  a  few  fouls ; 

I  will  be  contented  with  that  money ;  and  you  need  not  fear  wanting 
them  in  a  hurry.’* — “  No,  faith!  I’ll  not  do  that;  I  too  well  re¬ 
member  what  my  mafter  told  me  at  parting:  find  me  feme  other  ex- 
redient;  for,  as  to  that,  I  am  your  humbhi  i’ervant.”— “  Blockhead! 
now  do  you  fuppofe  he  is  to  know  it?  and,  in  fuch  a  multitude,  tell 
me  what  will  be  five  or  fix  fouls,  more  or  lels  ? — Take  hold;  look; 
fee  thofe  pretty  pieces,  quite  new ;  it  only  depends  on  you  to  make 
fome  of  them  pafs  into  your  pocket ;  make  ulc  of  the  opportunity 
whilft  I  am  here,  for  if  1  once  go  out  I  fliail  not  return.  Come !  ril 
flake  twenty-pence;  bring  hither  fome  foul.”  I'he  unhappy  fiddler 
devoured  the  dice  with  his  eyes :  he  took  them  up ;  put  them  down; 
and  then  took  them  up  again.  At  length  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
and  confented  to  take  a  few'throws,  though  but  for  one  foul  at  a 
time,  for  fear  of  expofing  himfelf  to  too  great  a  lofs.  “  Done!  for  j 
one,”  replies  the  apoflle,  “  fair  or  brown,  male  or  female,  I  care  I 
little  which ;  I  leave  the  choice  to  you  :  play  away.”  One  went  then  I 
to  fetch  fome  of  the  damned;  t’other  fpreads  abroad  his  elleriings:  I 
they  fat  down  by  the  f:de  of  the  furnace,  and  began  their  party,  Eut  I 
,  the  lalnt  played  a  fure  game,  and  therefore  conftantly  won  :  it  was  to  I 
no  purpole  that  the  finger,  to  recover  his  loiings,  doubled  and  tripled  I 
his  ilakes ;  he  always  loll.  I 

‘  Not  being  able  to  account  for  this  continual  run  of  ill  luck,  he  I 
fufpefted  treachery  in  his  adverfary,  grew  angry,  and  fwore  he  would  I 
not  pay,  and  called  the  apoflle  a  (harper  and  knave:  the 'apollle gave  I 
him  the  lie;  they, took  each  other  by  the  hair,  and  boxed.'  Luckily  I 
the  faint  proved  the  (Irongell ;  and  the  other,  after  having  been  well  I 
Jdrubbed,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  beg  pardon.  He  piopofed  then  to  I 
begin  the  game  anew,  if  the  former  Ioffes  might  go  lor  nothing,  pro-  ■- 
miiihg  befides  to  pay  very  faithfully,  and  even. to  let  him  chufe  where  ■ 
he  ’would  out  of  the  cauldron ;  thieves,  monks,  wenches,  knights  ■| 
priells,  or .  countrymen,  canons,  or  canonneffes.  Peter  had  at  his  I 
tongue’s  end  the  word  Knave ;  and  reproached  him  more  than  once;  K 
but  he  afked  fo  many  pardons,  that  the  faint  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  pre*  11 
vailed  on,  and  returned  to  play.  Il 

‘  The  minftrel  in  this  party  was  no  more  fuccefsful  than  in  the  for*H 
irier ;  and  1  have  told  you  the  reafon.  He  grew  warm ;  (laked  a  liun«l| 
dred  fouls,  a  thoufand  fouls  at  a  time  ;  changed  the  dice;  changed  his  11 
plate;  and  neverthelefs  loft  every  throw.  At  length,  in  defpair,  hell 
arofe  and  quieted  the  game;  curfed  the  faint,  ihe  dice-box, 
his  bad  luck,  which  lollowcd*  him  even  to  hell.  Peter  then  np-I| 
preached  the  cauldron  to  chufe  and  draw  forth  the  fouls  he  hdll 
won :  each  of  them  implored  his  pity  to  be  one  of  the  happy ;  the;cl! 
were  fuch  ciies  that  no  one  could  be  heard.  The  minftrel  in  fury 
up  ;,and,  like  a  man  that  would  rifk  every  thing,  he  propofed  to  phjl| 
for' all  the  iouls  that  remained.  The  apoftle  defired  nothing  becer.B 
.This  important  laft  ftake  was  decided  on  the  (pot :  and  I  have  ho  acdH 
to  tell  you  what  were'  the  pangs  and  feelings  of  the  patients  who 
wiinefles.  Their  lot  happily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  man  of  n::|L 
*  racks  i  he  won  once  more,  and  fet  off  in  a  burry  with  them  for 
radife. 
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A  few  hours  after  entered  Lucifer  with  his  company.  But  what 
was  his  pain  when  he  faw  his  fires  out,  his  cauldron  empty,  and  not 
aCngle.foul  of  the  thoufands  he  had  left!  He  called  the  ftoker: 
**  Rafcal!  what  have -you  done  with  my  prifoners  “  Ah  I  Sire^ 

I  throw  myfelf  at  your  feet ;  have  pity  on  me ;  1  will  tell  you  all.’^ 
He  then  recounted  his  adventure;  owning  that  he  was  not  more  for¬ 
tunate  in  hell  than  he  had  been  on  earth.  “  Who  is  the  blockhead 
that  brought  us  this  gambler  ?”  faid  the  irritated  prince;  “  Jet  them  ' 
give  him  a  good  balling  with  the  llirrup-leathers.”  Immediately  they 
Icized  the  little  devilling  who  had  made  lo  bad  a  prefent,  and  trim* 
nied  him  fo  heartily,  that  he  promifed  faithfully  never  to  take  charge 
of  or  meddle  with  a  minftrel.  “  Drive  hence  this  dealer  in  crotchets  !’* 
added  the  monarch.  V  God  may  receive  him  in  his  paradife;  he 
who  loves  joy:  for  my  part,  I  will  never  more  hear  minftrels  men¬ 
tioned.” 

‘  The  finger  a  Iked  nothing  more;  pulhed  off  nimbly,  and  came 
iunning  to  paradife  ;  where  ot.  Peter  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  took  him  in  with  the  others. 

*  Minftrels  and  jugglers,  you  may  from  henceforward  rejoice ; 
there  is  no  hell  for  you ;  he  who  played  againft  St.  Peter  has  Ihut  the 
gates.’ 

The  wildnefs  of  this  tale  is  extreme  ;  it  includes  no  moral ; 
it  teaches  no  ufeful  leflbn  ;  its  only  recommendation  is  in¬ 
genious  and  luxuriant  abfurdity.  And  yet,  we  know  not  how 
it  is,  we  believe  thi^.t  this  kind  of  writing  is  reliflied,  within  a 
certain  degree,  by  every  child  of  the  mules.  It  ferves,  juft  as 
the  propenfity  to  motion  does  children;  it  expands  our  powers, 
and  teaches  of  what  vve  are  capable.  The  mind  delights  to 
roam  for  the  mere  pleafureof  difeovering  how  far  it  can  roam. 
The  more  lawlefs  its  excurfions,  and  the  more  untrammelled 
its  flight,  the  more  unqueftionably  do  they  appear  the  refult  of 
its  genuine  and  natiye  energies. 


Art.  X.  Children  of  Thefpis*  A  Poem,  Part  Firfl,  4tO.  3s. 

Printed  by  Denew  and  Grant  for  Bew^  Hookham,  and  Jamefon. 
London,  1786. 


^HE  children  of  Thefpis  is  a  criticifm  on  the  authors, 
managers,  and  ac^ois  of  Drury-Lane.  Amidft  much 
coarfe  fatife,  yvt  meet  here  with  fome  juft  delineation  of  cha- 
radler.  If ‘the  writer  be  a  young  man,  he  may  probably,  ai 
fome  future, period,  acquire  reputation  as*a  fatirift.  There  is 
a  degree  ^  wit  and  imagination  in  the  perfqrrhance ;  but  it  is, 
upon  the  whole,  unpqlifhed  ,and  incorfeft.  There  is  a 
harfhnefs  in  the  vetfification,  and  a  want,  of  lucidus  ordo  in 
thje  compofition,  which  muft  difguft  a  reader  of  "uftc.  The 
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edge  of  the  fatire,  too,  muft  be  blunted  by  the  private  anlmofity 
which,  in  m^ny  places,  we  think  difccrnible. 

1  he  following  extract  Is  no  unfavourable  fpecimen  of  the 
poem* 


*  Hark!  what  (houting  is  this,  that  diilurbs  the  calm  day  I 
See  fatyrs  and  fpreerers  crowd  all  the  way ; 

**ris  an  ideoc  or  diiv'ller  the  cavalcade  tells. 

For  maddening  Folly  is  tinkling  her  bells ; 

As  the  magi  their  foul  incantations  prepare, 

And  with  feeds  of  the  mania  impregnate  the  air ! 

See  the  heroine  comes— mark  the  wondhpus  detail. 

As  faftiion  elate  fnufts  the  poiionous^galc. 

*  Amazing!  a  third  !  lo,  here's  Ktmble  again ; 

With  Kembles  on  Kembles  they’ve  choak*d  Drury-Lane^ 

The  family  rubbifli  have  feia'd  public  bounty. 

And  kings,  queens,  and  heroes,  pour  forth  from  each  jcounty. 
The  barns  are  unpeopl’d — their  half-famifh’d  fons 
Wafte  the  regions  of  tafte,  like  the  irruption  of  Huns* 

But  calh  is  the  magnet  that  draws  them  from  far ; 

’'fis  the  god  of  their  race,  and  their  grand  polar  ftar. 

‘  In  acling,  her  efforts  excite  but  our  fadnefs, 

Fcr,  like  Mary  C-— f— y,  her  works  prove  her  madnefs* 

As  well  might  you  pafs  for  a  Titus,  Domitian, 

Ford  George  as  a  faint,  or  Fufeli  a  Titian  ; 

I'he  lanes  of  Fleet^Ditch  for  the  city  of  Cnidus, 

Or  the  eyes  of  Jphn  Wilkes  for  the  Geprgium  Sidus  j 
Or  the  thillles  of  Forth  for  the  fleur-de-lis ; 

Or  oily  Frank  Grofe  for  tffe  flippant  Vellris ;  x 
^  As  her  for  Alicia.  The  attempt,  on  my  word. 

Is  impudent,  ignorant,  grofs,  and  abfurd  j 
And  proves  for  true  fterling  a  vile  fuccadancum, 
like  delft /or  the  pott’ry  of  Old  Herculaneiun ! 

*  ^is  an  infult  to  reafon  — a  vile  impofuion, 

As  e’er  liv’d  in  tale,  or  grey-headed  tradition. 

But  the  girl  furely  maddens  with  vainnefs  or  woe * 

. .  Send  Alicia  to  Ward,  and  the  wench  to  Monro. 

*  When  Rowe’s  glorious  icenes,  which  from  nature  he  drew^ 
And  Shore’s  haplefs  fortunes  are  plac’d  in  our  view. 

The  iifiers  affume  the  great  call  of  the  play ; 

And,  as  heroines  both,  they  mull  both  lead  the  way : 

As  one  treads  the  boards,  by  fair  Genius  attended. 

With  t ’other’s  prefumption  the  houfe  is  offended. 

^Tis  a  feaft  of  Ifrange  viands,  an  incomplete  diih, 

Where  the  flefti  is  deftroy’d  by  the  fumes  of  tHe  filh ; 

’Tis  eating  a  haunch  amid  naufea  and  dirt; 

’Tis  wearing  of  ruffles  without  any  (hirt ; 

’Tis  pur  chafing  cralk  moil  outrageoufly  dear ; 

.  ’Xis  walking  dow  n  turtle  wUh  mawkifh  fmall-bcer  ; 
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It  is— but  comparifon  falls  far  abaft  her, 

And  folly  triumphant  indulges  her  laughter, 

No  wonder  in  ficknefs  for  credit  you  leek. 

When  beings  like  that  have  ten  guineas  a  week. 

—  But  hearing  the  fum,  fee  I  the  mufes  turn  pale> 

And  meek  Probability  (brinks  at  the  tale ; 

Amazement  with  wonder  aghall  lifts  her  head. 

And' Excellence  fighs  in  Humility’s  (hcd. 

•  If  Prudence  attempts  to  develope  the  caufe. 

She’s  filenc’d  by  one  who  can  o’erleap  your  laws : 

The  Siddons  exclaims,  “  Know,  that  fanny’s  tny  fiftcr; 

**  And,  knowing  but  that,  tell  me  who  dare  refill  her 

.  \ 

The  author  has  chofen  to  adopt  the  fpccles  of  verfc  in  wfaicli 
the  Bath  Guide  is  wTitten:  in  this  he  is  by  no  means  aa 
adept.  Some  lines  are  mutilated  j  others  have  too  many  mem* 
bers ;  and  fome,  from  the  writer's  ignorance  of  accentuatiun, 
are  downright  profe.  From  thefe  caufes  the  mule  of  thi.<  fa- 
tirift  hobbies  along  in  a  moft  ungraceful  manner.  Of  gram* 
matical  flips  we  have  noticed  a  good  many;  but  there  is  one 
mode  of  expreflion  that  occurs  almoft  in  every  page,  which 
wc  advife  the  author  to  drop  in  all  his  future  publications* 

•  Tho’  legends  inform  us, 

That  walls  they  have  fpoke.’  p.  i  •  . 

•  And  Linley,  the  lofty  Calliope’s  hero. 

He  fiddled  on  ruins,  like  Rome’s  bloody  Nero  .'  p.  x. 

^  Thus  kingdoms  /hey  vanifli,  and  fink  to  decay.'  p,  4* 

&c.  ScQ^__  .  _ 

The  infertipn  of  redundant  pronouns  to  eke  out  the  verfir 
is  hardly  pardonable  in  a  Grub-Street  ballad  ;  how  difguftingn 
then,  muft  fuch  vulgar  errors  appear  in  a  writer’ who  Teats 
himfelf  in  the  chair  of  criticifrn,  and  widds  the  lalh  of 
fatire  ! 

'  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  poem  the  author  quits  bis  fubjeii 
to  praife  Mr.  Haftings  and  befpat ter  Mr.  Burke.  How  this 
heterogeneous  morccau.  of  panegyric  and  inverftivc  came  to 
be  inferted  in  I  he  Children  .of  Thefpis,”  we^know  not; 
we  can  only  fay,  that  it  might  have  made  its  appearance^ 
with  equal  propriety,  in  Chcvy-Chace,  or  the  Babes  of  the 
Wopd, 
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iy  T  R.  Pennant  begins  his  zoology  with  tlic  clafs  of  quaJru- 
ptds ;  of  w'hich  the  firft  dclcribcd  is  the  American  ox. 
^'his  animal  differs  much  from  thofc  ot  the  fame  fpccies  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  having  a  great  fpace  between  the  bafes  of  the  horns,  a 
vaft  bunch  on  the  ftoulders,  fliort  and  thick  legs,  and  a  tail  a 
foot  long,  naked  to  the  end,  which  is  tufted.  The  head  and 
fhoulders  of  the  bull  are  covered  with  very  long  flocks  of  red- 
difh  woolly  hair,  falling  over  the  eyes  and  horns,  leaving  only 
the  points  of  the  latter  to  be  feen.  On  the  chin,  and  along 
the  dewlaps,  is  a  great  length  of  fliaggy  hairs ;  and  it  has,  on 
the  whole,  a  tremendous  afpeft.  It  lometimes  grows  to  fuch 
a'fize  as  to  weigh  lixteen  hundred,  or  even  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  that  this  fpecies  of  animal  was  an¬ 
ciently  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  went  under 
different  names;  being  called  by  Ariffotle,  Bonafus  ;  by  Caefar, 
Urus^  by  Strabo,  Bofpherus;  and  by  Pliny,  the  Bifon.  Our 
author  informs*  us, -that  in  later  tinies  a  w'hite  fpecies  was  a 
native  of  the  Scottifh  mountains  ;  and,  though  now  extihdt  in 
its  favage  ftate,  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  fufficiently  wild,  in  the  parks 
of  Drvimlanrig,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  and  of  Chillingham- 
Caftle,  in  Northumberland. 

In  America  thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  countries  fix  hun¬ 
dred  miles  welt  of  HudfoiPs  Bay,  which  is  their  moft  north'-» 
ern  refidence.  '  They  are  likewifc  met  with  in  gre.tt  droves 
as  low  as  Cibole,  in  latitude  33 ;  and  in  the  province  of  Mi- 
vera,  in  New  Mexico:  but  fouth  of  thofe  countries  this  fpe¬ 
cies  is  not  indigenous.  They  inhabit  Canada,  to  the  wefl:  of 
the  lakes;  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  rich  favannas  which 
border  the  river  Mifliflippi,  and  the  great  rivers  that  fali  into  It 
‘from  the  weft,  in  the  upper  Louifiana. 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals  is  a  favourite  diverfion  of  the 
Indians,  and  is  cffc6Ied  in  two  ways.  One  is  by  ^ftK^otlng ; 
when  the  maVkfman  muft  take  great  care  to  go  againft  the 
wind ;  for  their  fmell  is  fo  exquifite,  that  Ihould  they  get  feent 
of  him,  they  would  inftantly  retire  with  the  utmoft  precipita¬ 
tion.  'I  he  other  method  is  performed  by  a  great  number  of 
men,  who  encompafs  the  grounds  where  the  herds  are  feed- 
ijie>  and  fet  fire  the  dry  grafs  in  different  quarters.  Ter- 
rihed  at  the  flames,  the  animals  retreat  towards  the  centre ; 
where,  preffed  together  in  heaps,  the  hunters  kill  them  with¬ 
out  the'Jeaft'hazard. 
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The  mu(k  ox  is  the  next  fubje6l  of  our  author’s  defeription. 

In  the  bull  of  this  fpecies,  the  horns,  near  the  bafe,  are  two 
feet  in  girth ;  and,  though  only  two  feet  long,  meafured 
along  the  curvature,  weigir  fometimes  not  lefs  than  fixty 
pounds.  The  hair  is  of  a  du(ky  led,  extremely  fine,  r^nd  fo 
long  as  to  trail  on  the  ground,  and  give  the  animal  the  ap-* 
pearance  of  a  (hapelefs  mafs,  without  diftin£lion  of  head  or 
tail.  Thefe  animals  live  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty.  They 
appeat  firft  in  the  trail  between  Churchill  River  and  that  of 
Seals,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  ;  and  are  numerous 
between  the  latitudes  66  and  73  north.  They  run  nimbly, 
and  are  very  ailiVe  in  climbing  the  rocks.  The  flefli  taftes 
very  ftrong  of  mulk ;  and  the  heart  in  particular  is  fo  much 
infciled  with  it  as  hardly  to  be  eatable. 

According  to  our'author’s  information,  thelheep,  in  its  wild 
(late,*  inhabits  the  north-caft  of  Afia,  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  be¬ 
tween  the  Onon  and  Argun,  to  the  height  of  latitude  60;  on 
the  eaft  of  the  Lena ;  and  thenCe  to  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Curili  iflands.  He  will  not  pronounce  that  they  ex-* 
tend  to  the  continent  of  America  ;  but  he  has  received  from 
Dr.  Pallas  a  fringe  of  very  fine  twifted  vvool,  which  had  or¬ 
namented  a  drefs  from  the  ifle  of  Kadjalc,  and  appeared  to  be 
the  wool  that  grows  intermixed  with  the  hairs  of  the  argali, 
or  wild  fliecp.  This  circumftance,  however,  efpecially  con-r 
ficlering  the  unfatisfailory  authorities  for  the  original  exiftence 
of  fheep  in  America,  and  likev^  ife' the  frequency  of  commerce 
between  the  adjoining  iflands,  the  continents  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  is  by  no  means  decifive  of  the  fuppofed  fource  of  the 
wool.  -  —  -  — 

The  argali  abound  in  Kamtfchatka,  where  they  contribute 
both  to  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  inhabitants..  They  are^ 
Ihot  with  guns  or  arrows  fometimes  with  crofs-bows,  placed^r 
in  the  paths,  and  difehafged  by  means  of  a  firing  when  the 
argali  happens  to  tread  on  it. 

The  fame  goat  inhabits  northern  Europe,  as  high  as  Ward- 
hiiys,  in  latitude  71.  It  lives,  during  the  w'inter,.on  mofsand 
the  bark  of  fir-trees,  and  even  of  the  logs  cut  for  fuel.  In 
Norway  they  thrive  prodlgioufly,  infomuch  that  feventy  or 
eighty  thoufand  of  raw  fKins  are  annually  exported  from  Ber¬ 
gen,  befides  thoufands  that  are  fent  abroad  drcfTcd.  The  cli¬ 
mate  of  South  America  like  wife  agrees  fo  well  with  goats,  that 
they  multiply  amazingly;  but  they  fucceed  fo  ill  in  Canada, 
that  it  is  iiecefTary  to  fupport  the  race  by  frelh  fupplies. 

Mr.  Pennant  next  deferibes  the  moofe-deer,  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  elk.  Thefe  animals  refidc 
amidft  forefts,  for  the  convcniency  of  broufing  the  boughs  of 
trees,  becaufe,  on  account  of  the  fhortnefs  of  their  necks,  and 
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the  length  of  their  legs,  it  is  difficult  for  thcm  to  feed  upon  the 
grafs.  1  he  greateff  height  c  f  this  animal,  which  our  author 
has  hcar^  or,  is  feventeea  hands;  and.  the  grcaicft  weight 
1229' pounds.  They  inhabit  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova- 
Scoiia,  and  the  W'cftern  fjJ;  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  the  countiy  round  the  great  lakes,  a’moit  as  far 
fouth  as  the  river  Oh‘0.  They  are  likcwife  found  in  all  the 
woody  tra^^s  of  the  tcm.jeraie  part^  of  Kuflia  ;  b^  t  not  on  the 
ardlic  flats;. nor  yet  in  Kaailfchatka.'  In  S  biriu  Mey  are  of 
a  noonflrous  fjze,  particularly  among  the  mountains.  "I'hefe 
animals  are  often  killed  with  the  gun,  but  are  chiefly  objects 
of  the  chacc;  and  this  thp  favages  perform  in  different  wuys. 
The  firft,  which  is  the  more  Ample,  is  ufed  before  the  Lkes 
and  rivers  are  frozen.  Crowds  of  the  natives  aflemble  in  their 
canoes,  and  fprm  with  them  a  vaft  crefeent,  each  extremity 
touching  the  ^pre.  Others,  furrounding  an  extenfive  tra<^ 
of  woods,  kt  joofe  their  dogs,  and  prefs  towards  tl>e  \yatef 
with  loud  cries.  The  animals,  alarmed  with  the  noife,  fly 
^forc  the  hunters,  and  plunge  into  the  lake,  where,  with 
lances  and  clphs,  they  arc  Jcillcd  bv  the  people  in  the  canoes, 
T^  be  other  method  is  more  artful.  The  favages  inclofe  a  large 
^ce  with  ftakes  hedged  w’iih  branches  of  tiees,'  forming  two 
(idcs  of  a  triangle ;  the  bottom  opens  into  a  fecor.d  inclofure 
completely  triangular.  At  tbe  opening  are  Hung  numbers  of 
fnarcS|  made  of  flips  of  raw  hides.  I  flc  Indians,  as  bcfo'rc, 
^tmole  in  great  troops,  and  with  all  kinds  of  noifes  drive 
}nio  tbe  inclofure  not  only  the  monies,  but  the  ptber  fpe- 
cifis  of  deer  which  abound  in  that  country.  Some  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  fartheil  triangle,  arc  caught 
in  .the  fnares  by  the  nepk  or  hprns ;  wbilft  ti^ofe  who  Cicape 
this  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  arrows  of  the  hunters,,  directed 
at  them  from  all  quarters. 

Superftition  has  propagated  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
moofc-dcer  is  fubjecl  to  the  epilepfy ;  and  that  it  cures  the 
difordcr  by  fcratching  its  ear  with  the  hind  hoof  until  it  draws 
blood.  The  hoof  his  been  ufed  in  Indian  medicine  for  the 
fame  difeafe,  as  well  as  in  the  colic,  picurify,  vertigo,  and 
purple  fever.  '  *  . 

Our  author  regrets  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  difeover  the 
animal  which  owned  the  valt  horns  £0  often  found  in  the  bo^s 
of  Ireland,  and,  confidently  attributed  to  the,moofe.  Tlieie 
have  been  found  fometimes  eight  feet  long,  fourteen  between 
tip  and  tip,  furnifheJ  with  brow  antlers,  and  weighing  ihre.e 
hjLuidred  poimds.  ^  \ 

Our  author  afterwards  delivers  an  account  of  the  rein-deer. 
This*  fpecies  has  a  body  thick  and  fquare,  with  large  but  {len¬ 
der  horns,  bending  forward,  and  with  legs  Ctortef  than  thofe 
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of  a*  The  height  of  a  rein-deer,  full  growJl,  is  about 

four  feet  and  a  half.  Its  habitation  Is  confined  to  thofe  parts 
where  cold  reigns  with  the  utfnoft  feverity  ;  fuch  as  the  noi th¬ 
em  parts  of  Canada,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland.  They 
likewife  fpread  northerly  into  Greenland  ;  but  there  exift  no 
traces  of  them  in  Iceland.  This  appears  the  more  furprizing^ 
as  that  ifland  lies  nearer  to  Greenland  than  Newfoundland  does 
to  the  Labrador  coaft.  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  it  probable  that 
they  were  deftroyed  in  very  early  times,  when  the  ifland  was 
infinitely  more  populous  than  at  prefent ;  and  that  the  farther 
migration  of  them  was  prevented  by  the  amazing  aggregate  of 
ice,  which  in  later  ages  blocked  up,  and  even  depopulated^ 
the  caftern  fide  of  Greenland.  Their  laft  migration  was  from 
the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  over  fields  of  ice,  to  the  in- 
hofpitable  alps  of  Spitzbergen,  where  they  fubfift  oh  the  lUhrn 
rangiferinus^i  which  they  find  beneath  the  fnow,  in  a  latitude 
thirteen  degrees  beyond  the  arflic  circle.  Among  the  Lap¬ 
landers,  this  animal  fupplies  the  place  of  the  horfe,  the  coWf 
the  flieep,  and  the  goat. 

.  The  author  then  treats  of  the  flag,  the  Virginian  deer, 
which  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  fait  ;  the  roe,  and  the  mu(k:  to 
which  he  fubjoins  two  other  hoofed  animals  of  the  north  of 
Afia;  namely,  the  two-bunched  camel,  and  the  wild  boar. 
Neither  6f  thefe  animals  reaches  fo  high  as  the  fixtieth  degree 
of  latitude  ;  and  the  former,  if  brought  beyond  that  boundary^ 
is  faid  to  perilh  with  cold. 

Having  delivered  the  hiftory  of  the  hoofed  quadriipeds,  our 
author  proceeds  to  thofe  of  the  digitated  kind ;  and  iirft,  to 
fUch  as  have  canine  teeth..  .In  this  numerous  clafs  are  com¬ 
prehended  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  cat,  the'bcar,  &c* 
Of  all  animals,  the  black  bear  is  the  moft  reniarkaBIe  for  fub« 
fifting  long  without  food.  It  is  affirmed^  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  retreat  for  fix  weeks  without  the  lead  prbvifion, 
remaining  either  afleep,  or  totally  inaftive, during. the  whole  of 
that  time.  1  he  opinion,  that  they  live  by  (bucking  their  paws,  is 
a  vulgar  error.  The  faft  is,  they  retire  immediately  after 
'autumn,  when  they  have  become  exccffivciy  fat  by  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  fruits  which  they  find  at  that  feafon.  When  this 
internal  fupport  is  exhaufted,  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  call 
of  hunger,  they  again  quit  their  dens  in  feafeh  of  fobd. 

Next  follow  the  digitated  quadrupeds  without  cahitie  teeth, 
and  with  two  cutting  teeth  ‘Only  in  e^h  ’jaw.  In  tbfs  clafs 
rank  the  hare,  the  beaver,  the  portopirte,  the  marmot,  the 
'fquirrel,  &c.  The  fagacity  of  the  beaver  is  fo 'extraordinary, 
‘that  wc  fhall  lay  befbre  our  readers  the  following  narrative  on 
this  fubjeft,  fupported  by  the  teftirhbny  cf  hatufalifls  of  un* 
^^ucfiionable  credit, 

‘  Thcfc 
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•  Thefe  are  the  moft  fagacions  and  induftrious  of  animals.  They 
livf  in  fociety,  and  unite  in  their  labours,  for  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  they  form.  They  ered  edifices,  fuperior  in  contrivance 
to  the  human  beings.  They  ufually  live  near,  and  (hew  a  dexterity 
in  their  economy  unequalled  by  the  four-footed  race. 

‘  In  order  to  form  a  habitation,  they  feled  a  level  piece  of  ground, 
with  a  fmall  rivulet  running  in  the  midll.  To  effed  their  works,  a 
community  of  two  or  three  hundred  affembles :  every  individual 
bears  his  (hare  in  the  laborious  preparation.  Some  fell  trees  of  great 
fize,  by  gnavving  them  afunder  with  their  teeth,  in  order  to  form 
beams  or  piles ;  others  are  em\)loyed  in  rolling  the  pieces  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  \  others  dive,  and  ferape  holes  with  their  feet  in  order  to  fix  them  \ 
and  another  fet  exert  their  efforts  to  rear  them  in  their  proper  places. 
A  fifth  party  is  bufied  in  colleding  twigs  to  wattle  the  piles.  A  fixth, 
in  colleding  earth,  (tones,  and  clay ;  others  carry  it  on  their  broad 
tails  to  proper  places,  ‘and  with  their  feet  beat  and  temper  the  earth 
into  mortar,  or  ram  it  between  the  piles,  or  plaifter’  the  infidc  of  the 
houfes. 

‘  All  thefc  preparations  are  to  form  their  dwellings  within  an  ar¬ 
tificial  piece  of  water  or  pond,  which  they  make  by  railing  a  dam 
acrofs  the  level  fpot  they  had  pitched  on.  This  is  done,  firft,  by  driv¬ 
ing  into  the  ground  (lakes,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  placed  in  rows,  and 
fecuring  each  row  by  wauling,  it  with  twigs,*  and  filling  the  inter¬ 
laces  with  clay,  ramming  it  dowm  clqfe.  The  fide  next  to  the  water 
is  (loped,  the  other  perpendicular.  The  bottom  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  thick;  the  thicknefs  gradually  diminifhes  to  the  top, 
which  is  about  two  or  three.  The  centre  of  the  dam  forms  a  I'egment 
of  a  circle;  from  which  extends,  on  each  fide,  a  llrait  wing;  in  the 
niidft  of  the  centre  is  ufually  a  gutter  left  for  the  wafte  water  to  dif- 
charge  itfelf.  Thefe  dams  are  often  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  nicely 
covered  with  turf.  •  * 

‘  The  houfes  thefe  wife  animals  make,  are  placed  in  the  water  col- 
ledled  by  means  of  the  dam,'  and  are  feaced  near  the  ihore.  They  are 
built  upon  piles,  and  are  fometimes  round,  fometimes  oval ;  the  tops 
arc  vaulted,  fo  that  their  inlide  refembles  an  oven,  their  outfide.a 
dome.  The  walls  are  made  of  earth.  Hones,  and  (ticks,  and  ufually 
cwo  feet  thick.  They  are  commonly  about  eight  feet  high  above  the 
lurface'  of  tlie  w^atcr,  and  arc  very  neatly  and  clofely  plaiftered  on 
the  infidc.  The  floor  is  a  foot  higher  than  the  water.  The  houfe, 
fometimes,  has  only  one  floor,  which  is  llrewed  with  leaves  or  mofs, 
on  which  each  beaver  lies  in  its  proper  place;  at  other  times  there 
are  three  apartments ;  one  to  lodge,  another  to  cat  in,  and  a  third  to 
dung  in;  for  they  are  very  cleanly,  and  irillantly  caufe  the  filth  to  be 
‘  carried  off  by  the  inferior  beavers. 

*  M.  DuPratz  fays,  that  thofe  of  Louifiana  form  numbers  of  cells, 
and  that  each*  animal,  or  more  probably  each  pair,  pofftis  one.  He 
fays,  that  he  has  feen  no  lefs  than  fifteen  of  thefe  cells  furrounding 
the  centre  of  one  houfe.  He  alfo  acquaints  us;  that  the  beavers  of 
■  Louifiana  arc  a  third  lefs  than  the  brown  fort ;  arc  covered  with  a 
cinereous  down,  which  is  covered  with  long  filvery  hairs. 
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*  In  each  houfe  are  two  openings;  one  towards  the  land,  the  other 
h  within,  and  communicates  with  the  water,  for  the  conveniency  of, 
getting  to  their  magazine  of  provifion  in  frolly  weather.  This  ori- 
Ikc  is  formed  fo  as  to  be  beyond  the  thickneis  of  the  ice  ;  for  they 
lodge  their  provifions  under  the  water,  and  dive  and  bring  it  into 
their  houle  according  as  they  want  it. 

‘  Their  food  is  laid  in  before  winter  by  the  tenants  of  each  houfe 
itconfilbof  the  bark  and  boughs  of  trees.  Lawion  fays  that  they 
are  fondell  of  the  faflafras,  aih,  and  fweet  gum.  In  lummer  they 
live  on  leaves,  fruits,  and  fometimes  crabs  and  Cray- fiih ;  but  they 
are  not  fond  of  fi(h. 

‘  The  number  of  houfes  in  each  pond  Is  from  ten  to  twenty-five; 
the  number  of  animals  in  each  from  two  to  thirty.  They  are  lup- 
pofed  to  alfociatc  in  pairs ;  are  therefore  monogamous ;  another  proof 
of  their  advances  towards  civilization. 

*  1  think  I  have  heard  that  every  family  confifts  of  an  even  number. 
Sometimes  the  community,  within  the  precindl  of  a  dam,  confills  of 
four  hundred  ;  but  I  prefume  this  mull  be  in  places  little  frequented 
by  mankind. 

*  I'hey  begin  to  build  their  houfes,  when  they  form  a  new  fisttle- 

inent,  in  the  fummer ;  and  it  coils  them  a  whole  feafon  to  iinilh  thex 
work,  and  lay  in  their  provifions.  j 

*  They  are  very  attentive  to  their  fafety ;  and  on  any  noife  take 

to  the  water  for  their  further  fecurity.  They  form  vaults  or  burrows 
in  the  banks  of  the  creek  formed  by  the  dam,  into  which  they  retreat 
in  cale  of  imminent  danger.  ' 

‘  They  feem  to  be  among  quadrupeds  what  bees  are  among  infe(^s« 
They  have  a  chief,  or  fuperintendant,  in  their  works,  who  directs  the 
whole.  The  utmoll  attention  is  paid  to  him  by  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity.  Every  individual  has  his  talk  allotted,  which  they  undertake 
with  the  utmoll  alacrity.  The  overfeer  gives  a  fignal  by  a  certain 
number  of  fmart- flaps  with  his  tail,  expreflive  of  his  orders.  The 
moment  the  artificers  hear  it,  they  hallen  to  the  place  thus  pointed 
out,  and  perform  the  allotted  labour,  whether  it  is  to  carry  wood,  or 
draw  the  clay,  or  repair  any  accidental  breach.  ‘ 

*  They  have  allb  their  centinels,  who,  by  the  fame  kind  of  fignal, 
give  notice  of  any  apprehended  danger. 

‘  They  are  faid  to  have  a  fort  of  flavilh  beaver  among  them,  (analo¬ 
gous  to  the  drone)  which  they  employ  in  fervile  works,  and  the  do- 
mcllic  drudgery.  ' 

*  I  have  mentioned  before  their  f^gaclty  in  laying  in  the  winter 
provifion.  I’hey  cut  the  wood  they  prefer  into  certain  lengths ;  pile 
them  in  heaps  beneath  the  water,  to  keep  them  mold ;  and  when  they 
want  food,  bite  the  wood  into  fmall  pieces,  and  bring  it  into  their 
houfes.  The  Indians  obferve  the  quantity  which  the  beavers  lay  in 
their  magazine  at  the  approach  of  winter :  it  is  the  almanack  of  thi? 
lavages ;  who  judge  from  the  greater  or  lefs  dock  of  the  mildnefs  or 
Icvcrity  of  the  approaching  fealbn. 

*  The  expedition  with  which  they  cut  down  trees,  for  the  forming 

their  dams,  is  amazing.  A  number  furrounds  the  body,  and  will  in 
*  ’  a  few 
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a  few  minutes  grtaw  through  a  tree  of  three  feet  in  circumference  i 
and  always  contrive  tp  make  it  fall  towards  the  fpot  they  wi(h.’ 

Mr.  Pennant^  after  defcribiiig  the  various  fpecies  of  quadru* 
pcds  which  inhabit  the  arflic  regions,,  enters  another  great 
department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  explores  the  orniiho- 
Jogy  of  thofe  climates.  The  land-birds  are  delineated  under 
the  diltindl  divifions  of  the  rapacious,  pics,  gallinaceous,  co¬ 
lumbine,  and  pafl'erine ;  and  the  water  birds  und^r  thofe  of 
the  cloven-footcd,  the  piniKited  feet,  and  the  web-footed. 

To  inveftigate  the  natural  hiftory  of  animals,  in  countries 
bounded  by  imm'enfe  deferts,  and  (hut  up  frorh  voyagers  by  an 
almoft  eternal  barrier  of  ice,  is  a  fubjeft  attended  with  the  ut- 
moft^  If  not  with  infiirmountable,  difficulties. .  It  is  perhaps 
impoffible  that  a  fyftem  of  ardlic  zoology  fliould  ever  be  brought  ' 
to  perfedion  j  but  fo  far  as  extenfive  inquiries,  and  the  au¬ 
thority  of.  the.  moft  accurate  obfervers,  can  contribute  to  its 
advancement,  Mr.  Pennant  has  certainly  done  all  in  the  power 
Qf  ’aiiy  author  for  the  accompli(hment  of  this  purpofe.  He 
deferibes,  with  fcientific  perfpicuity,  the  oWefts  which  he  has 
coHedied  by  great  refearch  ;  and  he  is  juftly  entitled  to  the 
j^raife  of  having  added  new  incentives  to  the  ftiidy  of  natural 
knowledge;  by  the  multiplicity  of  ufeful  and  entertaining  ma¬ 
terials  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north.  The  art  of  the  engraver,  which  always  feconds  with 
great  propriety  the  verbal  defeription  of  animals,  gives  addi¬ 
tional  value. to  the  prefent  work;  for  it  is  embellilhed  with  a 
number  of  plates ;  which,  though  not  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  or  elegance,  are  clear  and  expreffive. 


Aar.  XII.  MeScal  Comment ariesy  for  the  Tears  1783-4.  Exhibiting  a 
concife  Vieuo  of  the  latejl  and  mojt  important  Difeonseries  in  Medicine  and 
Medical  Pbiioftphy,  Colleded  and  publi/hed  by  Andre^w  Duncan^  M»  D, 
A,S,  Edinburgh y  Phyfician  to  his  Royal  Highhe/s  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  Scetidndj  Fello^v  oj  the  Royal  College  of  Phyjicians^  Edinburgh  ^ 
and  Member  of  the  Rdyal  Societies  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  Copenhagen^ 
Edinhurghytfpc.  Volume  Ninth.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Murray,  London ; 
Gordon  and  Elliot,  Edinburgh.  1785. 

[  Concluded.  J'  ' 

A  RTICtiE  III.  contains  an  account  of  tbe  difeharge  of 
aiiinials  by  the  aniis,  much  refembling  the  common  ca¬ 
terpillar,  and  which  were  fourid  to  be  the  larva  of  an  infe(S. 
Communicated  to  Dr.  Duncan  in  a  letter  from  Robert  Calder- 
Woo49  furgeon,  Dalkeith. 

Thi? 
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This^  exlraordinary'difchargc  proceeded  from  a  boy  abou^ 
four  yeaM' old, ‘  who ^ad ‘fbme'fymptoms  of  worms,  but  until 
this  period' h*ad'  bcen  remir’kably  he^ilthy  Mom  his  birth.  He  had 
eaten  the  young iJeaves  cabbage,  and  other  raw  vegetables  % 
with  which^  itM's  probable,  he  had  fwallowed  the  ova  of  thofe 
animals.':  ?  '  •  *■  ' 

Art.'IV.  Account  of  e^ctfaordinary  Effedls  from  the  Appli-  • 
cation  of ‘Cold  Water  after 'Delivery.  By  Of.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ^ 
of  Dubhn^  woman,  whofe  rafe  is  here  related,  was  the* 

mother  “of  ^feveral  children  •  and,  during  the  laft  two  months  * 
of  a  fubfequent  pregnancy, ’had  laboured  under  an  almoft  con-* 


patrick^  however,  finding' 
latcd,  and^the  placenta  protruded,  determined  on  attempting  * 
the  delW^ry^*  as  the -only  means  of  affording  relief;  Having 
flipped  pn*^i^  btoad  bandage,'* that  he  might ^give  her  as  little 
dilturbaiice  as‘ pqlliWe  after  the  delivery,  he  put  into  the  bot-* 
tom'pf  adoffet  a*window-fhutter ;  on  which' after  placing  her, 
the  delivery  was’completed  in  five  minutes.  .  To  effect  thi$,>he  ^ 
introduced  the  hand  lo’  as-to  *k^ep  the  back^of  it  oppofed  to 
the  placenta,  and,  without ‘ihilch  diificulty,  brought  the  child 
by  the  feet*’;  having  met  with'  no  Iprt  of  *refifthnce  from  the  * 
uterus,  wMch Teemed  incapable' of  contrafting  -itfelf.'  The  in*  • 
ftant  the  delivery  .was  *dv^r,' a  large  quantity  of  cold  watery 
waS'.jKMinwl  into ''the  lofiet,^To  as  to  keep  her' back  immerged. 
The  bandage  was  drawn  tight^*  to  alEft  the  faint  contracSkion  * 
of  the  ut^d^s  ;'and''cold  vinegar  was  poured  from  the  region 
of 'thc^'ftomach  to*  the  pubes.  •  The  dcfired  elfcv3:  was*  in  a  ' 
fhort  time  accomplifhed  by  this  means;  and  a  recovery  was  ^ 
completed-^y  the*bark,  cKalybeates,  &c.  Av  .  .  .  .  \ 

Art.  V*.^  Account  of  aTmgular  I'umour  in  the  Groin,  ' 
moved  by  Extirpation.  By  Mr.  James  Bowon,^furgeoit  to  tho***- 
30th  Fegiin‘er>t;-  -This  tuntotir  was  at'firft  itn^gwied*  to  be^an 
incipWnt‘3^*6bo*; '  butj  on  a'"fn6re  clofe- exatftihation,- it  wa^  ; 
found ,.to  recede  by  a  very,  flight  prefTure  of  the  fingers j  and  to^’ 
pifs  dotVnantot the  ftrotum.  It  could,  however,  be  diftin- 
guifhed  frorw  the  teftide,'  and  was  of  the  fize  of  a  large  pi-  ‘ 
geon’s  cggl-  '.In  the  prefence  of  two  gentlemen  of  the  faculty 
Mr.  Bowen  rnade  an  incifion  into  the  tumour,  w^hich  he  found  • 
clofely  adhering,  on  every  fiJe,  to  a  great  quantity  of  cellular 
membrane.  ^  It  was  of  a  tranfparent  hue,  and  appeared  to  be  • 
full  of  Tome  fluid.  On  being*  opened,  it  difeharged  about  ar>v* 
;0unce  and  a  half  of  thin  lymph.  A  large  portion  of  cellular  - 
'ni^brane' pfpffudingy  the  operator  niade  two  ftitehes,  and 
jl^roughtxth^  lips  of  the  wound  as  clofe  together  as  pofliblej  • 
“fter  which  it  was  perfectly  healed  by  proper  applications.  ' 

E^^*c.  Rev.  Vol. VIII.  Sept.  1786.  ^  Art. 
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Obfervations  on  the  Ycliow  Fever  of  die  Wcft- 
Ilkiies.  .  Communicated  to  Dr«  Duncan  in  a  letter  from  Dr,  Sa« 
duel  Curtin,  phvfician  at  Rio  Bueno,  in  Jamaica.-*-This 
diforder  always  begins  with  inflammatory  fyniptoms^  and  ge~ 
ncfally  terminates,  when  fatal,  with  thofe  of  an  oppoiite  na* 
ture.  It  tequir«s,  fometimes,  venaefe£lion,  always  purging; 
and,  if  proper  evacuations  are  made  at  an  early  period,  it 
commonly  yields  to  the  bark.  Among  the  ufcful  obfervations 
made  by  Dr.  Curtin  on  this  difcafe,  he  remarks,  that,  on  the 
third  day  there  generally  happens  a  complete  remillion  of  eight 
or  ten  hours ;  when,  if  the  bark  be  .npt^adminiftered^  it  aflamei 
a  Continued  form..  .•  .  .  ,  ]  /  . 

.  Art.  VII.  Account  of  the  fuccefsful  Treatment  of  a  Cafe 
of  Hydrocephalus  by  Mercurials.  .  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  <pby« 
fieian,  Hereford.  ; 

Art.  VIII.  Obfervations  on  lymphatic  eneyfted  Tumours. 
Communicated  to^  Dr.  Duncan  in  a  letter  from  l^f.  Charles 
BiiTet,  phyfician.  at  Knayton,  Yprklbire. — From  the  ^ccls  of 
the  tobacco- fmoke  clyfters,  in  this  cafe.  Dr.  Biflet; infers,  that 
the  fame  remedy  will  prove  of  iignal  fervice  in  flatulent  colics, 
provided  that  the  blowtr^*  be  continued  until  a  naufea  is  ex¬ 
cited.  He  is  perfuaded,  that  in  the  iliac  pafllon,  when  not 
incurable,  it  is  the  moft  efficacious,  remedy  yet  known ;  at  Ibft 
after  bleeding,  and  the  exhibition ;df  a  full  dofe  of  a  fuitablc 
purgative  that  is  retained,  and'of  fweet  oil. 

.  Art.  IX.  Hiftpry  of  a  Cafe  of  Angina  Poly[k>(au  By  Dr.jo- 
feph. Dixon,  pbyficiart  in  Whitehaven. 

Art.  X.  Hiftory  of  a  Cafe  of  Ileus,  in  w'hicb  great  Benefit 
was  derived  from  the  Applicatiori  of  a  Blifter.  By  Mr.  Daniel 
Forbes,  furgeon  at  Dornock. 

Art.  XL  Obfervations  on  the  Dyfentcry,  as  it  appears 
among  the  Negroes  on  the  Coaft  of  Guinea.  By  fAt.  Robert 
Atchifon,  furgeon. 

.Art.  XII.  The  Hiftory  of  a  fyeedy  Recovery  after  the  Ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Trepan..  Communicated  to-  Dr.  Dujican  by 
Dr.  James  Gerard,  phyfkian  in  Liverpool. 

Art.  XIII.  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Ivie  Campbell, 
near  Inverary, .to  Dr.  D.uncah,  giving  an  Account  of  a  Sewing- 
Needle,  lodged  in  the  Brcalt  of  a  Woman,  being  removed  by 
Iricifion.  .  . 

Art.  XIV.  Hiftory  of  a  Cafe  of  Ileus,  in  which  a  confider- 
ablc  Portion  of  the  Inteftine  was  voided  by  Stool.  Communi¬ 
cated  to  Dr.  Duncan  by  Mr.  William  Dougall,  furgeon  at 
Keith. 

Art.  XV^.  Hiftory  of  an  uncommon  enlargement  of  the  Ab¬ 
domen,  from  an  AfLitioh  of  the  Kidney.  By  Mr.  Philip  Mar- 
tinea,  furgeon  at  Norwich, 


Art 
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Art*  ^VI.  The  Hiftory  of  a  Cafe  of  inveterate  Dropfy 
beceftfully  treated’^;  with  Obfervations  on* the' Advantages  frotil 
combining  Cathartics  and  Diuretics.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dufi* 
jfi^^  Ur.John  Grievei  phyfician  to  the  Ruffian  army*  at 
Nigeria  Novogorod.  ‘ 

.'Art.*  XVII.  Hiftory  of  a  Cafe  In  which  Cataraifs  in  b6tfi 
were  removed  by  Eleilricity.  By  Dr.  Williatn  KrloX,  6f 
the  rtorthern  regiment  of  Scots  fenciblcs.  "  ' 

Art.  XVIII.  Account  of  the  good  EfFefls  from  the  Vapodt*- 
Bath  in  a  Hydropic  Cafe.  Communicated  by  Mr.*Ddrfciiy, 
apothecary  to  the  infirmary  at  Mancheft^r.  ' 

Art.  XIX.  Cafe  of.  an  Angina  Pefloris from  wiifch  ft 
wbUld  appear  that  die  Complaiiit  is  fonletimes  hereditary'.  '  By 
Dt.  Robert  Hamilton  of  the  loth  regirherit. 

Art.  XX.  Account  of  fingular  ConviilfiVe  Fils  itt'^threg 
Children  of  one  Family.  By  Dr.T*  Armftrong,  phyAclan  af 
UppirtghBtn.'- 

Art.’XXl-  Cafe  of  a  Flap  Operation  unltcd  by  the  firft'frt- 
ttntion. '  By  Mr:  Thomas  Jones,  Airgebh  at  Bihgiejr,  ilbar 
Bra<] ford V  York fhirb,'  late  furgeon  to  tfTe  Leeds  itifirm^Vy.'  V  *  ‘ 

^  Art.  XXII.  »Hiftory  of  a  Cafe  of  imperforate  Hymen 
Incifion.  Communicated,  to  Dr.  Duncan  by  Mr.  David 
i^hV  Airgeon;'  ‘ 

Art:  XXIIL  ‘  A^Cafe  of  eneyfted  Sarcocele.  By  WilllaWk. 
Gourlay,.M.D.  phyfician  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira^  and  mem-, 
^  of  the  medical  fociety  of  Edinburgh.  '  *  ' 

Art;  XXI V.  Account  of  an' uncommon  Difcharge  from  an 
opening  made  into  a  large  Tumour  in  the  under-part*  of  the' 
Belly  and  IJack,  By_Mr.  Thomas  Colling  wood,  'furgeon  at 
Alnwick. 

Aft. 'XXV.  Hiftory  of  a  Diabetes  fuccefsfully  treated  by 
the  Ufe  of  Dover’s  Powder.  By  Dr.  Samuel  McCormick, 
phyfician  at  Antrim. — This  patient  was  about  feyehty  years  of 
and*  had  tried  a  variety  of  aftringent  medicines  without 
any‘effe£t.  From  a  total  ftbppage  of  perfpiration,  his  fkin  Was 
peifebfiy  dry;  whence  there  was  reafon  to  infer,  that  if  this 
evacuation*  could  be  by  a'^ny  fafe  means  promoted,  it  might 
leffen  the  difcharge  by  uri^e.  With  this  intention  the  pulvir 
l5ov(&r^  was  adminiftered.  Thedofe  at  firft  direiled  was- twenty 
gtains  every  night,  which  was  gradually  increafed  until,  in  the 
ebuffe  of  three  weeks,  he  took  feventy  grains  at  night.  At 
period  he  fell  into  a  profufe  fweat,  which  continued  with-. 
t^ut'lnterVnillion  for  thirty-fix  hours.  Every  (ymptom  hence¬ 
forth  became  more  favourable,  and  in  a  few  we<^ks  he  recovered* 
M^ft^fteer  health.^* 

Ait^lXXVI.  Accoiiiit^of'the  good  Effects  of  Peruvian  Bark 
and'Madeira  wine  in  obftinate  ulcer  of  the  leg.  By  Mr.  Wii- 
i^arii'Rait,  furgeon. 
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.  Art#  XXVII.  Hiftory  of  a  fingular  Cafe, of  Purulent  Afdtea 
cured  by  lapping.  Communicated  to  Dr.  Duncan  in  a  letter 
from.Gl  »ft;ow,  by  Dr-  Alexander  M^Lachian.  ‘  » 

-  Art.  XXV ill  Extrad't  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  William 
Grieve,  lurgeon  in  Grenada,  to  Mr.Kellic,  iurgeon  in  Leith,  on 
theUfc  ot  tne  Bark  ol  the  AngeLne  l^'ree  as  an  anthelmintic. 

.  Art.  XXIX.  Hillorv  of  t^  Cafes  of.  Dropfy,  Communi¬ 
cated/ to  Dr.  Duncan  .by  Dr.  Arthur  Broughton,  phyfician  to 
the  hof{jital  at  Briftol. 

.Art.  XXX.  Hiilory.  of  a  Cafe  of  Tetanus  fuccefsfully 
frVaied  by  the'Ufe  of  large  Dofe^  of  Opium,  by  Mr.  William 
Chavaffc;  furgeon  at  Burford,  Oxfordfhire. 

Art.  XXXI.  An  uncommon  Cafe  inVMidwifery,  accompa¬ 
nied  with"  a  Luxation  of  the  Maxilla  Inferior,  occafioned  by 
Coiwulfions.  By  Fielding  Bell  Fynney,  Efq.  of  Leek,  in 
Stafibrdlhire. 

Art.  XXXII.  Hiftory  of  two  Cafes  of  fra£lured  Olecranon, 
with  foirie  Remarks.,,  By  Mr. J.  Haighton,  furgeon,  London. 

Art.  XXXIII.  Paralyfis  Rhcumatica  cured  by 

Tin<2#,  Guiac.  Volatil...and  the  Application  of  Cauftics.  By 
thejaie  James  Johiiftonei  M.  D.  of  Worcefter. 

I '  '  ‘  .  .  • 

The  limits  of  a  journal  preclude  us  from  giving  a  particular 
acepunt  of  the  numerous  articles  in  this  volume ;  but  the  con¬ 
tents  aie  fuch  as  muft  prove  highly  interefting  to  medical 
readers  ;  who  will  therefore*  have  recourfe  to  the  work.  They 
fliairfoon  be  fupplied  with  an  account  of  the  tenth  volume  of 
thefe ‘valuable  commentaries. 


Art.  XII  I*  The  Hifoyy  of  Ancient  Greece^  its  Colonies  and  Conquejls ;  from 
the  earlM  Accounts  till  the  Di^ifon  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  in  the 
Eaf.  Including  the  Hificr^  of  Literature^ .  Philofophyy  and  the  Fine 
Arts^  In  Tfuuo  Volumes,  By  John  Gillies,  L»L,  D,  Quarto.  2I.  2S. 
'boards.  Strahan  and  Cadell,  London,  lySb. . 

•  ‘  [  Concluded.  J 

*  • 

^T^HE  expedition  of  a  detachment  of  the  Perfian  army  to 
'piunder  Delphi,  and  its  extraordinary  defence  by  invifible 
protestors,  form  a  curious  portion  in  the  hiitory,of  the  Perfiaii 
war ;  and,  through  the  influence  of  priefts,  has  been  carefully 
concealed  under  the.  veil  of  fiiperftition.  The  account  tranf- 
mitted  by  ‘Herodotus,  a^d  adopted  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  par¬ 
takes  too  much  of  the  marvellous  for  true  hiftory,  and  marks 
the  cfcdulity  of  the  age,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  the  hiftorian. 
The  imerpretation  of  Mr.  Mitford  is  both  ingenious  anJ 

fatis- 
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fatisfa£tory Every  mcjfiire  leems  to  have  bc'^'tklccn  to 
‘‘-mate  the  enemy  believe  tnat  the  place  was  totally  iban* 

‘‘  dontd,  and  to  induce  them  to  advance  in  all  the  careleff- 
‘‘  nefs  of  perfedl  iecurity.  The  furprize  appears  in  confe- 
quence  to  have  been  complete.  A  thunJcrftorm  at  midsummer  . 
“  among  the  mountains  was  likely  to  be  an  accidental  af- 
‘‘  filtant.  The  rolling  down  of  the  rocky  fragments  might 
appear  nnraculous  to  ihofc  who  did  not  know  that  numbers 
‘‘  of  men,  concealed  among  the  crags,  were  prepared  to  give 
them  motion.  PofTibly  artificial  mes  and  explofions  might 
‘‘  inaitate  a  thunderftorm,  and  increafe  the  horror  f.  The 
‘‘  Delphians  then*  attacked  them  with  every  advantage* 

‘‘  The  fmall  remainder  of  the  Perfian  detachment,'  who  reached 
the  plains  of  Bceotia,  readily  adopted  the  reports  of  fuper- 
‘‘  Itition  to  excufe  their  furprize  and  flight.  .  The  fragments 
of  rock  thrown  down  from  the  fummits  of  Parnaflus,  were 
preferved  within  the  chapel,  as  memorials  of  the  divine  pro- 
te<5lion  afforded  upon  that  prefling  emergenev,”  But  how¬ 
ever  fuited  this  account  may  be  to  the  humble  flyle  of  hiftory, 
it  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  imperial  ftrains  of  tragedy* 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Gillies,  ftalking  on  the  Sophoclean  bufkins, 
has  introduced,  on  this  occafion,  a  very  marvellous  piece  of 
machinery,  agreeable,  to  ttve  practice  of  the  ancient  drama. 
Scarcely  had  the  Perfians  reached  the  temple  of  Minerva  the 
provident,  Tituated  at  a  little .diitance  from  the  town,  when 
‘‘  the  air  thickened  into  an  unufual .darknefs.  A  violent Jhrni 
arofe ;  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  were  terrible.  At 
Y  length  tlfe*  t'emfejt  burll  on  mount  Parnaflus^  and  leparated 
‘‘  from  its  fides  two  immenfe  rocks^  which  rolling  dovvm  with 
increafed  violence,  overwhelmed  the  neareft  ranks  of^the 
Perfians.  The  Jhattered  fragments  of  the  mountain,  which 
long  remained  in  the  grove  of  Minerva,  were  regarded  by 
the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  as  a  Itanding  proof  or  the  mi- 
racle.  But  without  fuppbfing  any  fupernatural  intervention, 
we  may  believe  that  an  extraordinary  event  happening  on  an 
extraordinary  occafion,  would  produce  great  terror  and  con- 
‘‘  llernation  in  the  barbarian  army.  ’  The  awful  folemnity  of 
the  place  confpired  with  the  heritors  of  the  temfejly  and  the 
guilty  feelings  of  their  own  confcienccj.  Tnefe  united 
terrors  were  fufficient  to  diflurb  all  the  rational  principles 
bf  their  minds,  and  even  to  confound  the  cleareft  percep¬ 
tions  of  their  fenfes.  They  imagined  that  they  heard  many 
founds  which  they  did  not  hear;  and  that  they  faw  many 
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‘‘  pjiantoms  which>  th^  did  not  fee.  An  univerfal  panic 
theni  j  at  firft  they  rcniaincd  motionlefs,  in  fiknt 
amazement;  they  afterwards  fled  with  difordered  fteps  and 
wdld  defpair  *.**  There  is  no  foundation  in  Herodotus  for 
tip^  zni  the  horrors  of  the  Umpe/l^  here  defenbed ; 

he  meiuions  nothing  but  mere  thunder  and  lightning :  but  it 
has  been^the  practice  vof  poets,  in  all  ages,  to  raife  a  tempeft 
whenever  the  devil  or  the  Deity  are  to  be  introduced.  The 
circumftance  of  concealed  Deiphians  “  rolling  down  rocky 
fragments  on  the  Ferfians/*  is  finely  amplified,  and  raifed 
to  the  topmoft  regions  .of  fublimity,  by  converting  it  into  a 
tempejl  burfting  on  mount  ParnalTus,  and  feparating  from  its 
fidcs  two  immenfe  rocks  y*  and  how  diflFereiit,  in  point  of 
tragic  dignity,  are  “  fragments  of  rock  preferved  in  the  chapel 
**  of  Mjneiva,”  to  the  fhattered  fragments  of  the  mountain 
which  long  remained  in  her  grove  So  much  fuperior  is 
the  tragic  ijiufe  to  the  hiljorical ! 

In  deferibing  the  fea- fight  off  the  ifle  of  Salamis,  Dr.  Gilbes 
fnatches  a  grace”  beyond  the  rules  of  the  drama,  and  reaches 
the  moft  daring  flights  of  the  epopeia.  The  beautiful  paffage 
of  Milton,  when  he  deferibes  the  np£lurnal  gambols  of  the 
iai/ics^ 

**  Whofe  midnight  revels  by  fome  fountain’s  fide 
Or  valley,  fome  belated  peafant fees^ 

Or  dreams  he  fees,  while  overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitrefs,”  &c. 

\ 

s  • 

has  bicen  often  imitated  by  poets,  particularly  by  Pope,  who, 
both  in  bis  Eloife  to  Abelard,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  has 
the  Mlowing  line : 

And  in  fpft  whifpers  Jatiy  or  feemd  to 

% 

Our  author,  who  frequently  collects  the  disjeifa  membra  poeta^ 
gave  one  imitation  of  this  in  the  paflTage  quoted  above.  ‘‘  I'hey 
“  imagined  that  they  heard  many  founds  which  they  did  not 
“  hear^  and  faw  many  phantoms  which  they  did  not  fee  and 
in  the  courfe  of  three  pages  produces  another;  “  The  Greeks 
feltj  or  believed  they  felly  extraordinary  convulfions  of  the 
elements ;  they  fawy  or  faneled  they  fawy  hideous  fpe(Sres  in 
the  air  ;  and  heardy  or  imagimd  they  heardy  the  molt  terrible 
**  and  threatening  voices  f.”  This  forms  a  fine  poetical  intro- 
dmStion  to  the  de&riptipn  of  the  fea*fight  which  is  given  in 
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itiefubfiinc  ftmins  of  Offian,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  fori  of  the 
Or- borne  Trathal,  Ton -of  the  daring  Trenoior,  h!gh-:.dwcHi:r 
tf  eddying  wind^ ! 

w 

The  Greeks  began  with  the  light  their  facred  hymns  and 
peans.— broke  at  once^  from  a  tlmi^and  voices,  tiieir 
fhant  fon^s  of  war,  accompanied,  as  ufual,  with  the  animaimg 
founds  of  the  trumpet.  The  Jbores  of  Attica  re-echoed  to  the  rooks 
of  Salami s  and  Pfyttalea,  Tlxe  Gn  ecum  ncchwations  fUlea  the 
Jky  !  Neither  their  appearance  nor  their  words  betokened  fight  or 
fear,  hut  rather  determined  intrepidity  and  daring  courage.^^T^t 
was  their  valour  tempered'  with  wifdom/* 

So  much  for  the  dramatic  beauties  of  Dr.  Gillies ! 

He  fays,  in  his  preface,  that  by  comparing  authors  feldotn 
read,  and  not  frequently  confulted  for  hidorical  materials, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  intricate  ferics,  and  to  ex- 
plain  the  fecret  connection,  of  feemingly  detached  events^ 
in  order  to  reduce  the  fcattered  members  of  Grecian  ftory 
into  one  perpetual  unbroken  narrative ;  a  defign  difficult, 
indeed,  and  new,  yet  evidently  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  great  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  utility.  In  the  vievv 
which  I  have  taken  of  my  fubjcCf,  the  fluctuation  of  pub- 
Jic  affairs,  and  the  viciflitudes  of  war  and  fortune,  appear 
fcarcely  the  moft  fplendid,  and  furely  not  the  m.oft  interell- 
portion  of  Grecian  hiUory.  By  genius  and  fancy,  npt 
lels  than  by  patriotifm  and  pro^vefe,  the  Greeks  are  honour- 
•‘^ably  diftinguilbed  among  the  .nations  of  the  earth.  Tp 
complete,  therefore,  my  prefen t  undertaking,  it  feemed  ne- 
cefTary  to  unite  the’hiftory  of  arts  u  ith  that  of  empire; 
to  combine  with  the  external  revolutions  of  .war  and  go- 
vernment,  the  intellectual  improvements  of  men,  and  tiic 
ever-varying  pi(3ure  of  rhuman  opinions  and  manners.” 

Such  a  defign,  conceived  in  the  .fpirit  of  philofophy,  ami 
executed  with  elegant  tafte;,  has  long  been  a  defideratum  iri  li¬ 
terature.  Nor  is  Dr.  Gillies  altogetner  deficient  in  the  execu-  . 
tion  of  his  plan.  He  has  attempted  to  reduce  into  regular 
hiftorical  order  the  fcattered  fragmenrs  pf  Grecian  hiftor.y  ; 
but  he  trufts  too  often  to  imagination  and  hypothefis,  and 
makes  no  diftiriClion  between  his  own  conjectures,  and  claiBc^l 
authorities.  In  another  refpeCt  his  plan  is  defective.  Tbepo- 
liticalj  the  military,  and  the  literary  Hiftory  of  Greece,  ought 
,not  to  be  mixed  and  confounded  in  one  continued  iire^m.  of 
narration.  'The  vririous  parts  feparate.of  tbemfelves  ;  the  lu^ 

‘‘  cidus  ordof  which  is  the  great  charm  in  hiftorical  writing,  - 
Mquires  a  diviflon  of  objeCi-s  that  are  naturally  divided,  rii  order 
to  prevent  interruption  in  the  courleof  >the  riarnuure,  and  to 
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arrange  in  proper  order  thq  fubje£t$  of  record.'  Not  that  we 
.recommend  ihe-minute  fubdivifions,  by  which  fome  authors 
have  flittered  hiftory  into  infipid  and  unconncdled  niorfels  of 
narration;  and  n.ade  an  anatomical  fkeleton  inltead  of”a  hifto- 
rical'  picture.  At  the  fame  time,  the  grouping  of-conriedted 
and  related  figures  is  no  lefs  requifite  than  ornamental  in  fuch 
a  divcrfitied  table  of  biftory.  From  this  arrangement  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Age  of  Lewis  the  XI Vib"' As  one  of  the  moll  inftriic- 
tive  and  entert  uniug  books  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

"  It  is  impoflible  to  iraverfe  the'  fields  of  ancient  literature, 
without  feledting  fome  flowers  to  adorn  the  fubjedt  of  inquiry 
and  invefligation.'  .  Authors  who  record  tranfactions  from  the 
dccleiifion  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  have  meagre  chronicles  for  their  author!-  ^ 
“ties;  have  ignorant  and  uninjpired  writers  for  their  guides ;  but 
'  a  hiftorian  of  Greece  has  the  moft  enlightened  and  refined  fpi- 
xits  of  the  world  for'his  precurfors  :  and  unlefs  he  equals,  in 
fome  degree,  the  models  before  him  and  mankind;  unlefs 
he  joins  to  the  elegance  of  the  ancients  the  inquifitive  fpirit  of 
the  moderns,  he  will  not  fulfil  the  expedtations  of  the  world. 
Early  accuftoired  to  tranflation  from  Grecian  orators  *,  to 
whom  Gieek  and  Roman  antiquity  denied  the  firft  honours  of 
"eloquence,  and  who  are  more  remarkable  for  a  falfe  brilliance 
of  ftyie,  than  an  attic  elegance  of  compofition.  Dr.  Gillies 
'  abounds  in  a  profufion  of  ’words  and  a  flow  of  lar.guage,  with¬ 
out  a  juft  diferimination  of  tafte  to  render  them  expreffive  of 
‘his  ideas,  or  adapted  to  the  fubjedl.  On  fome  occafions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  account  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  abridged 
from  Thucidydei^,  chaftifed  by  the  prefence  .of  that  fevere  and 
judicious  author,  he. prunes  his  ufual  luxuriances,  and  prefents 
a  happy  imitation  of  that  excellent  original.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  ben  portion  of  Dr.  Gillies’  Hiftory  of  Greece. 

,  He  abounds  in  deferipdons ;  and  as  he  copies  from  the  beft 
mafters,  they  are  frequently  beautiful.  At  the  fame  time  they 
are  often  vague  and  general,  unlike  thofe  of  the  ancients, 
‘which  were  always  particular  and’  appropriated.  .  Let  the  reader 
compare  the  deferiptions  of  the  vale  ot  d  eiTipe  to  .be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  with  the  imitation  of  them  by 
Dr.  Gillies,  arid  he  will  find  a  full  coufiimation  of  this  cri- 
ticifmV  *  '  ^ 

Df.  Gillies  feldom  interrupts  the  courfe  of  his  narration  to 
make  r  bier.vations  or  reflections  ;  and  when  he  con4efcends  to 
moralize  and  to  fpeculate,  we  do  not  difeover  originality  or 
/profoundnefs-  Xbe  following  may  ferye  as  fpecin^eris. 

'  *  m  yjdg  tirariflation  from  Lyfia?,  Ifocrates,  &c. 

•  ^  ‘  \  «  Few 
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**  Few  individuals  are  capable  to  enjoy,’*  [capable  of  ct^joy- 
ing]  ‘‘  without  ah!:fing  the  gifts  of  fortune;  and  no  nation 
.  ever  poffefled  powxr  without  afpirlng  at  conqueft^."--;*^  The 
“  inhabitants  of  Carthage,  ever  (hamefully  deprefled  by  bad 
fortune,  in  proportion  as  they  were  immoderately  elated  by 
“  the  deceitful  gifts  of  profperity  f,*^  &c.  No  axiom  in' £ii*- 
clid  is  more:lelf-evident  than  thefe  propofit’ons ;  .and  they  are 
confirmed  by  the  auihnriiy  of  moralifts  and  divines  in  all  ages. 
The  following,  though  not  more  profound,  is  more  queftion- 
able.  “  I'he  fame  fpirit,oi  inquiry  which  leads  to  x\\t  difeovery 
“  of  truths  will  ever  promote  the  propagation  of  error.**  .We 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  difeovery  of  truth  and  t\\Q  propagation  of 
error^  proceed  from  a  very  different  fpirit.  Obfervations  of  a 
fimilar  kind  are -frequently  to  be  found  in  this  performance.  • 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  numerous  critics  and  commen¬ 
tators  on  Homer,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  arts  and 
fciences;  that  is,  with  all  the  learning  of  his*  own  times*  'A 
modern  hiftorian,  elpecially  if  he  makes  cxcurfions*  into’  the 
field  of  univerfal  hiftory  and  general  literature,' ought  to  pdf* 
fefs  a  fimilar  dt^gree  of  knowledge;  and  in  this  refpeft  Dr*  Gil-* 
lies  appears  to  be  fometinies  deficient. 

RELIGION. 

He  mentions  the  unerring  oracles  of  Apollo  J;”  and  blames 
the  haanifeft  partiality  of  the  gods  , 


*  •  t  * 


MATHEMATICS. 


The  firft  ||”  (of  the  fourth  fpecies  of  Gymnaftic  excrcifes) 
confifted  iii  throwing  a “ huge  mafs  of  polifhed  iron,  bfals^ 
or  ftone,  of  a  globular form^  refembling  a  jhield  K globular 

fliield  would  be  a  very  great  curiofity.  :  • 

GEOGRAPHY.  "  '  ‘ 

Great  Pultney»-Street**”  makes  a  poor  figure  in  a  htftory 
of  Greece.  ^ 

ARITHMETIC.  ‘  .  -5'  » 

,  ,  n  . 

The  form  of  the  ode  confifted  of  three  (lanzas,  of  which 
the  two  firjl  being  of  an  equal  length  vew  either  of  ^them 
‘‘  longer  than  third -W**.  This  is  by  no  means.a  juft  aruh^ 
metical  conclufion.  ^  - 
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J  AGRICULTURE. 

•  ♦^‘Sicily,  in' many  places,  produced  a  hundred fold^^  The 
moimtaina  of  Sccrtland,  nay  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  produce  a 
Hundred  fold.  An  intelligent  and  praftreal  farmer  will  afk, 
^  How  much  grows  on  an  acre?** 

^  I'he  Greeks  carried  with  them  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tioe  of  agriculture,  which  had  early  attained  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  their  peninfula  f/*  I'he  low  rent  paid  for 
Hnd  in  Greece,  and  Xenophon's  affertion,  “  that  any  man 
may  be  a  farmer,’*  mark  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
agriculture  had  arrived. 


HISTORICAL  MISTAKES. 


At  the  diftance  of  many  centuries  from  the  leglflatlon 
of  Ly^urgu^,  eye-witnefles  of  unixnpeached  veracity  declare 
the  Spartans  fuperior  to  other  men  in  the  excellencies  of 
mind  and  body  J,”  This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Xeno¬ 
phon.  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  tliat  the  authenticity 
of  Xenophon’s  eflays  on  the  republics  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
has  been  called  in  quellion.  But  allowing  them  to  be  authen¬ 
tic,  Xenophon  was  a  weak  as  well,  as  prejudiced  man,  and 
wrote  from  refentment  againft  his  countrymen,  who  had  ba- 
nifhed  him  from  the  commonu^alth.  His  admiration  c>f  Spar¬ 
tan  manners  was  an  indire£l  fatirc  on  Athens.  The  authority 
of  Ariftotle  is  decifive  againft  the  prejudiced  aflertion  of  Xeno¬ 
phon  ;  Neither  in  other  creatures,  nor  in  mankiiid,  do  wc 
experience  that  force  and  fortitude  are  at  all  times  cojko- 
mitant  with  favage  ferocity,  but  rather  with  temperate  and 
humanized  manners.  1  hus  the  Lacedemonians,  though  in 
full  pofleflion  of  their  laborious  inftitiitions,  they  were  a 
while  fuperior;  yet  now,  even  in  gymnajllc  and  martial  cxQi^ 
cifes,  they  are  far  behind 

The  unanimous  fuffrage  of  the  Athenians  rendered  Solon 
^.thc  abfoiutt  umpire  of  their  whole  conftitution  and  policy  1|.” 
Had  Solon  been  the  abfolute  umpire  of  the  conftitution,  he 
would  have  given  the  Athenians  the  beft  law's.  He  confellcd 
himfelf,  “  that  he  only  gave  them  the  beft  which  they  were 
^  capable  of  receiving.’* 

Hereditary  diftin^ons  were  little  known  or  regarded  in 
the  <ji:ocu«  republics  If.”  What  were  the  eupatridae  ? 


♦  Page  387.  t  Ibid. 
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The  non^exi/ience  of  JenfiiU  qualities,  which  is  commonly 
fuppofed  a  modern  difeovery,  had  ‘been  proved  by  Democri- 
Protagoiasa.and  Ariftippus.  As  heat  and  cold,  ta4ies  and 
colours’,  have  .no  exiftence  in  bodies  &o*  '  That 

this  mctaphyfical  quibble  fhould  have  been  repeated,  after  its 
fallacy  had  been  fo  well  expofed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Reid,  is 
truly  furprifing !  .  •  , 

;  A  NT  I  ENT  MANNER’S. 

The  Greeks  had  a  perpetual  contempt  for”  [of]  the 
capricious  notions  concerning  the  point  of  honour 
They  never  had  any  fuch  notions ;  and  of  confequence  never 
could  have  a  contempt  of  them. 

ANTIENT  DRAMA. 

‘‘  The  feene  of  ancient  tragedy  was  ufually  the  portico  of 
‘‘  a  temple,  the  gate  of  a  palace,  the  wide  expanfe  of  a  forum, 
or  a  market-place.  In  fuch  places  many  fpe£Iators  muft  be 
“  fuppofed  prefent,  who  would  naturally  take  part  in  an  ac- 
tion  which  concerned  the  public  intereft  and  happinefs.  On 
this  principle  was  introduced  the  ancient , chorus,  cbnfifting 
of  fuch  perfons  as  moft  properly  fuited  the  occafion 
That  a  fortuitous  mob  fliould  always  confift  of  fuch  pcrfoiiS 
as  were  fuited  to  the  occafion  of  a  tragedy,”  is  a  ridiculous 
fuppofition.  And  the  theory  (taken  from  Brumqy)  is  altoge¬ 
ther  faife.  Every  ftudenc,  and  every  fchdolboy,  knows,  that 
the  chorus  was  the  original  part  of  the  entertainment ;  and 
that  the  dialogue  in^oduced  between  the  fongs  gradually 
branched  into  the  Grecian  drama. 

Again.  “  The  ancient  drama,  as  improved  by  Euripides, 
is  more  regular,  yet  more  varied ;  more  magnificent,  and 
at  the  lame  time  more  afFedling ;  above  all,  more  intereft- 
ing  and  inftrudtive  than  the  modern.”  The  ancient  drama 
is  not  fo  regular  nor  fo  varied  as  the  French  ;  is  not  fo  affcil- 
ing,  fo  interelling  or  inftrudlive,  as  either  the  French  or 

Englilh. 

FINE  ARTS. 

When  reafon  gave  law  to  painting  and  fculpture,  as  v^^ll 
‘‘  as  to  poetry  and  eloquence  Reafon  never  g^vc,  and 
R^er  will  give,  law  to  ^ny  thing  but  rcafoning ;  tafte  gives 
law  to  all  the  line  arts. 
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22C  GlllfesV  Htjlory  of  Ancient  Greece, 

'  Talking  of  Phidias  and  the  Grecian  ftatii^iries,  he  In 

the  works  of  thefe  admired. artifts,  pain' and  forrow  were 
rather^  concentrated  in  the  foul  than  drfplayed  on  the  coun^ 
tenance  Pain  and  forrow  concentrated  in  the  foul  of  a 
ilatue !  .' 

.  The  ftyle  of. Dr.  Gillies’s  Hiftory  of  Greece  poflelTcs  a  con- 
fidcrable  (h  ire  of  merit.  His  periods  are  meafured  bv  the  ear, 
and  at  the  fame  time  free  from  that  monotony  which  dlfgijfts  us 
in  many  authors.  .  He  is  copious  and 'rich  in  his  expreilions, 
though,  frequently  incorrect*  and  on  all  occafions  too  rhetori¬ 
cal.  Dry  rapture,  gigantic  phrafes,  circumlocution,  pleo- 
nafm,  antithefis,*  conceits,  are  frequ'^rit  and  grating.  Gram¬ 
matical  improprieties  occur  almoit  in  every  page ;  a  defeat 
hardlv  to  be  excuftd  in  an  author  who  has  tranflated  fo  much  ' 
from  the  correct  writers  of*  Greece,  and  been  fo  long  addicted 
to  habits  of  compolhion.  / 

Arms  farmed  a  part  of  the  drefs  of  a  barbarian  t-”— 
^  VotUy  are  elegantly  called,  by  Homer  J.” — That  facred 
depoiit  ivkb  which  being  entrufteJ  by  your  anceftors  you 
ai.e  bound  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity 
,  1  nele  negligencics  are  incident  to  the  beft  writers  ;  and  are 
m.ore  excusable  than  the  vices  which  proceed  from  arrogance, 
vanity,  affectation,  and  conceit.  In  this  view  the  following 
appear  repiehenfible. 

ANTITHESIS. 

;  Phllaris  burned  his  enemies  in  a  brazen  bull,  and  fome- 
times  abufed  boys  ;  and  fometimes  eat  them  jj.” 

Nicias  was  endowed  with  much  prudence  and  little  enter- 
prize;  poflellcd  of  moderate  abilities  and  itranoder ate  %  I' 

Socrates  unbiafled  rby.  the  fyftem  of  any  majier^  and  al- 
ways  majier  of  himfelf 

“  It  would  require  the  expreffive  energy  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  imitative  though  inimitable  founds  and  expreilions 
of  the  Grecian  tongue  tt*^ 

“  The  w'omen.laid  afide  their  ornaments^  and  refumed  their 
modejly  \  the  old  improved  their  underjianding^  and  negleded 
to  improve  their  fortunes 


BULL  s. 


By  introducing  feenes  of  gaiety  he  would  diverjify  the 
eternal  theme  of  human  mifery 
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The  Afiatic  colonies  furpaffed  their  European  hretbren^ 
it  ought  to  be  fiftcrs.”  '  •  , 

‘‘  7'he  Argives  adorned  their  long  hair  to  incref^fe^the.^^*^-* 
fulnfi  t)f  manly  'beauty^  and  render  them,  more 
“‘their 

“  Hfs  ambition  was  unbounded^  and  his  avarice  fiill  greattf, 

than  his  ambition  t*” 

'  It  was  unnecelVary  to  afk  their  number;  for  if-  they  ex- 
“  ceejed  not  a  thouTand'men^  t\\ty  would  defend  country' 
“  againft  the  myriads  of  Afia§;”  that  is,  if  they  couA/*  .  : 

•  Every  vice  was  clothed  in  the  garb  of  every  virtue  J/' 

The  Nafeiahs  tdok  refugC  in  th  ir/«^rr^Wrn\oun  tains  If 
“  The  furrounding  territory^  which  abounded  in  every  lux-* 
“  ury  of  they}^  and  land ^  , 

:  Athens  vvHis  crowded  with  fpeclators  to,  the  /^/rZfrr- 

^^.’tual'conJllSf  between  Efehines  and  Demofthenes  f  f  — •‘^.Ly- 
^  curgus  having  beheld  the  harmony  Jko.  'f  * 

4’.“  . Homer  mentions*  hot  the  orders  of  architeflure  which* 
“  w'^re  invented  in  a  later  age  §§.’^  How  could  he,  unlcfs  he 
had  been  endued  with  that which  enabled  Lycurgus 
to  behold  harmony^  and  Athens  to  bwold  an  intellectual  Conflict  t 
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‘‘  Though  their  generofity  furnilhed  no  public. alEftance;  their 
caution  privately  difpatched  feveral  Spartan  citizens 
“  The  adive  ambition  of  this  great  prince  was  adopted  by 
“  the  emulation  of  his  fucceflbrs 
“  The  indujlry  of  the  little  illand  of  Eglha  in  Europe,  and 
“  the  opulence  of'  feveral  Greek  cities  in  Afia,  eredted  temples 
“  after' the  fafliion  of  their  refpeCiive  countries  (tf) r.  the’ 
refpe£tive  countries  of  induftry  and  opulence.  • 

‘  The  Valour  and  difeipline  of  Greece,  though  they  yet' 
“  feared  to  encounter  the  power  of  Cambyfes,  and  th^.renowm 
“  of  Perfia,  always  triumphed  over  x\it  ferocity  of  Africa  (^).” 

By  our  courage  and  aftivity  the  Jirength  of  Palefline,  the 
“  antiquity  of  Egypt,  and  the  of  Perfia,  were -added  to 

“  your  empire' (r).”  .  “ 

“  The of  nuiT^erous  and  adlive  Haves  cultivated  dgri^ 
“  culture' vehfi  fuccefs  {d)C^ 
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.  •  '  .  ’  '  f 

’  •*  In  the  rtmc  cf  Pericles  there  appeared  a  bolder  clafs  of 
^  males,  who  diveftcd  thcmfelves  of  the  natural  modefty,  dlf- 
dained-tbc  artificial  virtues,  and  avenged  the  violati^  pri^ 
^  Vileges  of  their  (ex  A  ftrange  periphrafis  to  expreft 
wholes  !  Is  challlty. an  artificial,  virtue  ?  Is  fecuiiiig  thecon- 
jiigaV fidelity  of  ^women  violating  their  privileges  ? 

Pericles  w^as  a  fincere  and  ardent  lover  of.  the  republic; 
ui)bia(l'cd  by  the  didtates  of  felfijhnefs\  unfcduced  by  the  al- 
Jurements  of  partialuy\  and  luperior  to  the  temptations* of 
^\dvccnct\.^ 

-  ciJ  Xhat  no  appearance  of  danger  might  alarm  the  negUgtnoe 

of  the  .Corinthians,,  Ariltomenes  fet  out  unatUnikd  and 

alonp  This  feems*  to  be  a  favourite  phrafe  of  our 

thor;  for  wc  have  afterwards  “  lonefotne  “  went 

alone  to  the  foUtdry  mountains  y  evidently  taken  from  Swift’s 

Trcatife'on  the  Bathos 

.  . 

i  • 

‘  Cheers  my  lone  folitude  with  joyous  gladncfs/* 

Under  this  head  we  may  include  the  accumulation  of  un¬ 
meaning  and  ufelefs  epithets  which  we  meet  with  fo  fre¬ 
quently.  If  Dr.  Gillies  had  to  anfwer  for  every  “.idle .word** 
^at*he  has' employed,  he  would*  have  a  dreadful  account  u 

fettle  at  the  tribunal  of  criticifni. 

%  *  • 

4  ^40 

ANOMALOUS  lMPROPRI£TI£t.  . 

•  »  #  •  > 

The  brother  of  a  king  found  an  eafy  accefs  to  whomever. 
“  hc  had  da  intereft  to  know  znd'  cultivate  §.”  , 

His  graceful perfon^  infinuating  addrefs ;  qualities  which  he 
“  poffcfled  in  an' eminent  degree  • 

“  They  had  oirly  time  to  hlaze forth  the  praife's  pf  Philip 
Could  we  believe  the'acriniODybY  TheopompUs  he^ 
lieve  acrimony  / 

The  Acheans  inhabited  a  narrow  ftrip  of  groiind  iiot  more 
“  fertile  than  extenftve  ft-”  r 

A  large  party  w’andcred'into  zn  .impervious  woody  ,which> 
being  fet  on  fire,  confumed  them<in  its  flames  W-” 


*  Ps:ge  49-1. 
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'  Errata  to  Hafiings^s  Difeuctk 

Barbarians  who  fpoke  an  unknown  diaie£l)  and  led  om 
raw  fle(h  This  coryundlioii  of  incongruous  things  re-* 
mi«ds  u$  of  >^at  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Fenni,  That  thcjbad 
••  no  horfes^  and  no  rcligioa.”  *  V 

.  It  was  full  time  to  embraa  a  hearty  recpncilement  f 
-Wc  often  nnect  with  modern  appellations;  ^ladies  of  La- 
Mjconica,  captain  Xenophon/*  &c. 

We  have  marked  a  long  lift  of  fimilar  flowers  and  figures  of 
j^ch ;  but  we  are  heartily  tired  of  the  fuhjeS,  and  fo  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  reader.  ^ 

Notwithftanding  .  thefe  impeffeSions  and  unpropurletics, 
Dr%  Gtllies’s  Hlftory  will  ferve  as  an  exceeding  gc^  hancknakl 
to  thofe  who  are  forming  their  acquaintance  with  the  erlgifial 
biftorians  of  Greece. 

i  •  •  '  • 

'  . . *  ■  ■'>  ■— *iii  I  T~-ii 

*  •  4  ' 

-ERRATA.  ’  ^  ‘ 


Infert  after  our  Account  of  Mr.  Hafiingi^s  Defemiy  ^p.  164. 

^HE  following  fpecimens  will  juftify  our  opinion  of  Mn 
A  Haftings*s  mode  of  writing. 

Mr.  Burice  havmg,  in  his  fecond  charge  agaln/l  Mr.HafUugi^ 
attacked  ikik  Ecfi-India  Company  for  their  conduit  to  the,  kii^ 
Shaw  Allum,  Mr.  Haftings  makes  the  following  remark. 

-  I  have  paffed  by  one  part  of  the  charge,  becaofe  it  fhifts  the 
ground  of  the  accufation  from  me  to  my  ewiployers,  and  in  that  fcnfe 
^  it  invalidates  all  the  reft ;  bnt  having  done  with  ah  that  rHated  to 
rnyfirff,  I  now  rccor  to  this.  If  iV  Ifatcd,  “  That  the  £aft*Indi^ 
Company  having,  on  their  part,  violated 'the  engagements,  •  and  re^ 
noanced  the^  conditions,  on  which  they  received,  and  have  hitherto 
held  and  . enjoyed,  the>Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Babar,  and  Oriflh,  from 
the  king  Shaw^  Allum,  have  thereby  forfeited  all  Tight  and  title  to 
the faid  Dewanny  arifing  from  the  faid  grant;  and  it  is  free^abd  open 
to  the  faid  king  to  refume  iuch  grant,  and  to  transfer  it  to  any  other 
prince  or  ftate.*'  I  hope  this  charge,  as  it  ftands  againft  the  Euft* 
India  Company,. will  appear  to  be. clearly' refuted  in  the  preceding  ar« 
guments  ufed  in  this  defence ;  for  I  have  not  refted  my  own  jaftifica- 
lion  fimply  on  orders  received,  but  have  equally  endeavoured  to.  prove 
thofe  orders  con fiftent  with  good  faith,  ftri&jullice,  and  found  ^policyi 
With  refped  to  the  inference  drawn  at  the  cldfe  of  the  preceding. quo‘- 
tation,'  namely,’**  That  the  Company  haveTorfeited  all  right  and  title; 
to  the  Dewanny  arifing  from  the  faid  grant;  and  that  it  is  free  and* 
open  to.  the  faid. king  to  refume.fuch  grant,  and  to  transfer  it  to  any 
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other  prinee  or  ftate;”  Twill  eofifcfs,  that  ^when  I’firft  readi't,  m 
that  aiucious  tendernefs  which  a '  fenfe  of  wounded  honour  felt'  from 
the  laboured  and  voluminous  mafs  of  accufations  that  lay  before  me; 
its  inllant  imprelTion  on  my  mind  was,  that .[  had  either  uttered  thefe 
fentiments,  fp  repugnant  to  my  duty. as  afervant,  and  to  my  loyalty  as 
a  fubje^  ;  ,or  that  they,  followed  as  an  inevitable  dedudion  from  fome 
expreflions  that  I  might  have  unguardedly  made  ufe  of :  nor  can  I  yet/ 
notwithdanding  the. change  of  their  application,  undeilland  thi-m/ to 
have  been  introduced  into  a  criminal  chirrge  againft  me,,  but  for  fuch  a 
purpofe ;  (idee,*  with-all  my  powers  of  conjc<!:ture,  I  cannot  devife  any 
other  which  could,  be  meant  . by  it. 

'  ‘  I  rely  oh  the  confeioufnefs  of  my  own  urdeviating  integrity,  and 
on  the  love  which  1  bear  to  that  country  in  which  it  has  pleated  God 
to  place  me,  to  affirm,  that  I  never  did  or  could  entertain,  much  lefs 
exprefs,  a  fentiment  to  abhorrent  to  my  principles  as  a  man,*  add  to  my 
feelings  as  an  Englifhman :  and  if  it  can  be  -proved  that  i  have  ever 
made  ufe  of  fueh  a  dodlrine,  to-become  the  advocate  of  any  prinra 
•or  ftate  upon  earth,  in  oppofition  to  my  own,  I  will  acknowledge 
that  I  deferve  to  be  puniffiid  with  death,  and  my  liame  to  be  branded 
with  infamy.* 

After  defending*  himfclf  from  the  particular  chains  of  a 
waftc  of  the  public  money  in  contrr46ls  and  eftabli{hmentS5i^ 
Mr.  Haftings  had  the  boidnefs’to'  conclude  thus;*-'-  ‘  •  *  * 

•  Yeti  will  not  a^rm  that,  the  charge  is  abfolutely  groundlefs; 
there  never  yet  was  a  fyftern  of  public  economy  in  .which  it  could  not 
in  degree  apply.  The  eloquence  of  my ,  accofer  has  been  often 
employed,  as  1  have  been  informed,  in  expoiing  the  enormous  con- 
<  trads  which  were  concluded,  and  the  unprofitable  loans  which  were 
made,  during  the  late  calamitous  >  war,  by  an  unfortunate  minifterr 
with 'what  julUce,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  determine,  v  I  am  ready 
to  allow,  that  fome  of  our  offices  in  Bengal  were  overpaid ;  nor  were 
the  emoluments  allotted  to  all  exadlly  proportioned  tp :: their,  import¬ 
ance,  the  ability,  required  for  diicharging.thenou  iMen  were  not 
invariably  appointed  to  offices  to  which  they  were  fuitedvor  beft  fuited, 
by  their . talents,  experience,  and  Integrity  :  it  is.  impoftible  that  they. 
ihould,.when  the  power  of  patronage  is  in  many  hands,  and  eftablifhed 
under  the. influence  of  perfonal  favour,  or  of  fuperior  patronage.  The 
wifdom  of'  the-  legiflaiure  has  now  -applied  a  remedy 'for  evils  which 
cxifted  in  the. governments  in  India,  during  the  period' that  1  was  at 
the  head  of  the  adminiftration  in  Bengal,’ 

-  In  the  fourteenth  charge  Mr.  Haftings  makes  the  following 
fpirited  remark ;  in  which  he  accufes  his  accufer  in  terms  that 
made  a*  very  great  impreflion  oipon  every  nian  who  heaid 
him. 

t  * 

‘  In  another  part  of  the  charge  it  is  faid,  **  That  he,  the  faid 
Haftingsi-in  the  inftrudions  given  by  him  to  Mr.Pavid  Anderfon, 
for  his  cbn3u?l  in'negociatihg  ITTe  tTeaty  of  peace  wftK'^e  Mafattahs, 
exprefied  his  determinat^n  to  deiert  the  Ranah  of  Gohud,  in  the 
following  words ; — You  will  of  courfe  be  attentive  to'any  engagements 

iubfilUng 


faith  tovourds  us  in  every  injidnce^  ^ 

Urfa/mance'if  e^ery  flipulatioh  in  his  favour  b 


iErf^^  ufla/iings^s  I^feiiceV  '  22^ 

iubfif^itog  betwixt  us  and  other  powers  in  fettling  the  terms  of  peace 
and  allianog  with/ the  rMaraf^hi :  i,  except  from  •this:/thc  Ranah  of 
GohudV^lcavc  film' to"  (ettle  hiV  own  affairs  \Vith"  the  Mar^ttahs.*'* 
Who  would  not  ^hink  from  this,  that  I  had  war.tonly,  and  without 
realbn,  dcferted^the'^Ranah  of  lS(Thud  f  Who  would  ^fap^fe  that,  in 
defeating  him,  I  was  juftified  by  the  itrongeft  realbns  ;  flxid  that  thefe 
reafonsare  recited  in  the  vejry  middle  of  thole  words,  which,  as  they 
are  quoted  in  the  charg'e,  produce  on  the  mind  the  cffedi  of  one  con- 
nefUd  fentence  ?  The  real  words^of  the  initiudlions  to  .Mr.  Andcrlbn 
areas  folfovv;  You  will  of,  couife  be  attentive  to  any  engagement 
fubfifting  betwixt  us  and  other  powers,  in  fettling  the '’t|ernis  of  peace 
and  alliance 'With  the  MafattaKs)  T  except  from  x\\\%y precaution  the 


(irved  him  and  his  country  from  certain  dejirudior :  leave  him  foTcttle 
his  own  affairs  with  the  Marattahs.”.  .fiere  then  . are  full  and  fu£^ 
dent  reafons  Tor  :my  cbndudl  towards  the  Ranah, The  mind  fdfels 
relieved  frbitt  the" ftic^k  Which  it  received  at  .^he^idea  of  deferring^ 
without  a  caulTe',*  a/;nian  whom  my  accufer  would  Veprefent  as  a'fafth- 
fol  and  ftfVi^able  .  I  appeil^tb  the 'candour  and  jufticc  of  thia 
Houfe,  if  it  !is.^fair,  if  it  ds\‘ horiotfra^  to  .draw  a'^cnmlnal  charge 
thos^agdlhll  me. from  my^^o\v,n^^pfeffion‘sV%a5^^  to  omit  tKofe 
words*w^ch,  jf  admitted^ '^ire  aTull  juftified  ojT  me.  The  only 
doubt^^hat  'ciff  remain  is  regarding  the  ^u-uth^‘'‘Qf‘ thc^  reafons  thus  ai- 
figned  ;  a  few  words  would  ijot  ‘  be  fiifficient  to  clear  up  this  matter*' 
I  trull,*' howler,  that  this. hpttoiif able  Houfe  will  fufpend  their  judg¬ 
ment  ftjr’a'momcnt ;  and  !  prom  to  remove  every  doubt,  by  giving 
I  a  full  account  of.  the  Ranah's  condud  towards  uV,  exhibiting  a  feries 
of  treachery  and  peHidy  Which  lt"is  to  be  hoped  cannot  be  paralleleci 
in  European  hiftory/  _..  _ _  L.  '  '  ‘ 

Th&^pplaii^ yvith'.which  thefe  noble > vindications, of. con* 
iciou's  rei^iitude  .were,  received  by  the  Hoiiie  ,of  Comniolis, 
wiiri^  continue^  we  believe,  by  the  voice'of.the  people  at 


EH6!aiy.V<a.VlIt;  Sept.  1786;  p  MONTHLY 
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-'^6  Moth'^v  H^lanmt. 
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j  >V»Vi  I  ^.''.'*»ViV^*  .  I  tTA\ 
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I  For  SEPTEMBER^  1786.  : 
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t  1  ^i*!-  *^T-T  ~'r'  Ji.  n'\^  r 


-03*)i; 

LnM  .V  j  to 


*  i  rU  ^  .r 


Art.  1 5.  Ca^'z  affua/  Si<^^  '«f  tbe'Cemi^  fifittn  ^tit  'rlmd  In. 
,  ^  JtVi  Oi  a  (f:  Biu  Ji^h,te  a  J4i/e. ..  WLrtfH  fhf  Xafids,- .K<tert. 
Wwdt,  W  C^m^i,  fis  ^wjll  ift  e%iny  HurMt-Toumt  (ic. 


^  plaa  of  tVia’|»kEi;a<ion  ls,vdl  W  ..  A  ceneral  n)a|i 

'I  of  tie  coufitprl  .diyid^'into.Wfjr  jp^ares,  .1$.  preoxed  to  thj 
and  eacb  br.ftefe  ^HfU'es.,eit]ai:ge4l)ccvpie$  W  page  of  th; 
book ;  b]t  wbich  mean*  .idea  oT  ^e  tyholf  U  |lYan>  aD4 

moft  minute  (^leAs  ant  if  tke.'fi];i^.  deliseatt^  accwiif. 
By  the  i^ex^bf  aaqi^.  an^  teadily  tiro  totk 

town,  wili^  Ac.  tfee.fitaatiqn  efwWch  he  w}lk$tii 

Uni  bi*.  Work  IS  peatljr.  ipxac«t^,  and  d<^  credit  to  the  «• 
^raveri  We  cannot  4t%irs  .t^K  p^npancc  ^ititont  bb(efvi>>^  tha 
Jn  ton^'/ihbyat  wq  w^.ftinick  atppfiP  wi^  3»<i 

at  the'  vatt  muptier  of  commons,  ai^  flji%h4lqf  «i  .twifte  ffdundis,  do; 
^  to  be  fo^  «i/4i  „'  f  i » 

•  IThe  publication  befpto  ns  wiH  Re.foiij»ii  i;xtirQ);i)4y.  ttfeful  tp  evq 

Branger  vifitlng  the  me^polis.  .  '  ,  '  r.i  ;.•>/?■>■  • 

^ .  .Art,.  }6.  Te/oit^^rpn,  Sp€fches  t(i^yihn  A4‘tt<>»of.Jh 

,  ‘ '  tmtSir  vjHbjimeldctotMioy'ISfimi^  TJurc^tat- 

t‘<«.-|h»wMA  w.’ cs.- ’FanideK'  Loiiwn,  ijSb.''./  •  v"  ‘  '  ' 

•  •  Thfc  John  Bowie  h  a  clergyn>an  in^  Wlltlhtrt,  lately  gi? 

£  ^ the  public  an  edi^n^of  Don.Quixote  in  SpanUh,  with  notes:  a 

Baretdjbaving  found  fault 'with  itV  Mr.  Boj^Ie  attacked .  him 
‘  public  for  the  fame  ^and'^at^  the  fahie  time^cenfured  hii^  moral  cbj 
,  raderp  in  fomc  letters  to  a  frienB  and  under ,foxne  fi£Htious  fignatr 
In  the  Gentleman’s  Maga^lhle.  '  thofc  letters  in  the  magazine  wt^ 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Bowie,  he  deferves  every*  fcvere  lafh  Mr.  Ba 
^could  beftow  upon  him  i.  and  he  has  not  been  fparing  in  the  work 
;  fore  us,  where  he  has  taken  foroe  pains;  in  a  lacetious  way,  to  f 
that  Mr.  Bowie  has  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  SpanKh  tongue; 
that  he  is  far  from  underAanding  the  author  on  which  he  underto 
to  write  a  comment.  Mr.Baretti  in  this  volume  Aiews  himfelf^ 

,  ioutv  and  has  furred  angejr  to 

^  rn  the  coiWlfrf  thefo  pages'  this  wifl' 

fome  jodicious  explanations  of  pallages  hitherto  not  righdy  tfauTi< 
in  that  work.  ‘  . 


To' him  refers  hi§  daugl^tcrt  wroni 


And  whofe  wlfe'^ilancc  protefUotir  (^ 
Coidt  of  the  bleiled  fcalts !  thy  weights  em]^ 
Avenge  thy  Servant,  and  tbis'man  d^oy/ 


I  A  plan  tolerably  well  ^digeftcd>‘ and  Toto  of,  its  rcgalatioos  not 
I  w^l^Q  ^  this  plan,  lo'bf  c^okd  jrtnfk  the  in- 

I  habi^nfe each  pari Ai;  to  be  young  m«m ;  to  lx  iunler  the  ebnunand 


M^NtRiiV  Cataloovb.^  MiJiMnum, 

AalT.  17*  Hackney*Coach*Rates I  eomiaining  nmr  Twnif 

Furgi^  frpm  a^uol  Mid^remimty  wih  ihe  Dimmit  faJPria^ 

'  4^pt€dM  to  'th  §f  P armament :  aifi  ifcr  Ratit  ^Hackmy^ 

Chairs^  and  Fares  of  Watermeu^  as  rtgsdatid  ly  Authority.  i  zoio.  2t« 
Fidding. .  ^London;.  h  ^  V  i 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  fully  CTcprefled  in  the  title ;  and  it  muit 
be  ufeful  to  perfons  xefiding  in  Londof^.  if  the  meafurement  is  acqs- 
fate.  It  is  prefaced  with  ao'abftraft  of  the  laft  ad  of  parUamentt  and 
cmbelliflied  with  a  ^an  of  London  and  ^  i  i  - 

AatilS*  ^ht  Brighten  Tty  lor  •fan  ^  Heroic  Tret^fy^'^  tkt  Firfl 
'  Beok’ef  Umtr'i  tHad.  ''4tD.  isw  6d.*^'Pemrct;^  Lotkion,  <7^^ 

t  As  wrctchrf  'a  perfoririance  as  the  futne^t  oii  y/liicJi  !Jttr^^^j  jhat  of 
the  rape  committ^  on  Mils  Wade  at  Bnghthcli^One*  Let  the  verfc 
j^peakfpritfelf, 

^  Not  £6  the  fire^~(a!lttdingto  Mi6  father* 

7  *.  plied  to  a  m‘agifiratc%r  i^rcfs)  ^  i "  * 

'  b  e  jjQt  fo  this  fire— wmo  ^felv  did'appfi^  ^ 

T  To  the  protedor  of  the' public  weai ; 


-r  ^  Ojofticef  fprung'frotn  lord  lieutenant'!  might;  ' 
g  Thou  guardian  purpofe  of  great' GEpac^^l  right) 
v*.  ,)  t,  4  Thou  ioaite  of  laws  I  whom  every  rank  adpres^ ' 


un  f 


The  father  thuS|  in  thickeft  ^OQi^  of  gri^f» 
Entreated  of  Hie  magiftfate 
Bent  was  his  brow^ — But  enough.  * 


It) I"  The  Ttial  of  Gdorge  Rahert  Fi^gi^tdi^  Efy.  Tints^hy  Bretk^ 

•  •  ssockf  F/q^  BdrrUlir  at  L^f  and  ethers^  for  the  Vluritr  (f,Pattitk 
Randal  M*Dosmel;  EJq.  and  Mr.  Hiyim.  Taken  in  Short-hand  if 
Patrick  Mtsrply,  Gent.  ‘410.  is*  Randal.^  ' 

,  This^.ls  fcarc^  a  fummary  of  At  trial,  but  rather  an  abllra^  J[aod 
givcs^^c '"reader  veiy  little  infornaation).  with  fqmc  p^artVct^  fdative 
.t6  his  \exf(;i^ion.  |t  has,/by  way  of  ffohU(^iQ(i,  a  wretch^  c^^ing 
of  t  ' pa^  of  men  firing  at  Kf^Dbimel,  but^no  aUu^Qn  to  the  cheum- 
fiancet^at  occafibned  his  deatb^  ‘ 

Aa^.  aOfc^  XhaUstii'of^a  Plan  for  patroHng  hrii  anatchirtg  the'Qity  of 
Lostdon^  Borough  of  SoMhOvark,  ami- their  Esrvhms.  Svo.‘  is* 
FauldeF*‘«- Loj^n^  1786^  ^  -i.tr.  i  • 


and  the  contfd"\Df"the  lord»mayor;,  and  10  be  orbperly  accoutred, 
welf  arabd^  an  ^effm?nt  cm  Uie  dmerent  hpufe- 

r  2  .  -  *  holdcfSi 


'4:  ■ 


m 

K  r  -? 


sit  MaN t H*L V-C AtAto^UE.’  -MrJcdUaneout. 

hpldgrl :  andtobc  rc^liev^d  (wke  in  the  night :  ana  luch  as  underuke  the 
charge  ibould  be  liable  to  fines. tor  neglect  of  duty  ;  that  places  of  con. 
fineiuentfhould  be  ereded  ih  ceruin  quarters  of  the  city  fordil'orderly 
pepple;  and  that' tile  aldermen  (houid  attends  daily;  or  every  otht 
day,  by  rotation,  to  hear  complaints.  There:  iat  alfo  regulations  re 
fpeCling  and  the  road  patrol.  \ 

Art;  2 1  and  Anna^  a  Northumbrian'  fTalej  founded ,  on  Tails^ 

Writ  ten  bj  Ednvin  himfetf.  ^  ^  vols.  *i  zitio. ',9  s,  Scatcherd  and 
Whitaker.  London,  1786.*  *  '*  ... 

,  A  goBip’s  tale  of  a  cock  arid  a  bull,  which' Will  enterrairi  neither 
women. nor,  children.  It  ieems  to  be  the  produ^ioh  of  fome  ignorant 
Scotchman ;  and  to  have  been  |)rinted  from  a  bad  written  manul'cript, 
ihdTent  into  the  world  uncorreded  by  its  author. ,  i  . 

Art.  22.  The  Parijh-Ojfcer  s  Companion  ;  or,  a  nt^  and  complete  Zn 
brary  of  P^rifb-La<vj  i  coup aining  the  rt^ole.D^y  of  Churchy ardem^ 

^  ^O^OerfeerSf  Conjiabtes^  .  'tieddboroughs^  TUhingn\^n^  Surveyors  of  the 
High'vcaySf  and  other /ubdrainttte  Of  eers  in'parocbial  Matters^;  inclutU 
ing  all  the  Lauos  yitnn  in  fprcfy  whether  Ads  gf  Parliament  or  Cafes 
adjudged  in  the  differehPCoiirts  of  Wefmlnfiery  at  the  Jfjizesor  Sifjionsy 
tefpelting  parijb  Bufinefs^* pointing  out  the  particular  Duty  of  each  Pa 
tiJh-'Ojffuery  and  enabling  him  to  acqiiif  him/elf  ^ith  Ability  and  Repu¬ 
tation*  ,  A  Work  ^ effentidllj  necejjary  to  be  cohfulted  by  all  Church^ 
nuarAensy  O^verfeerSy  CcnJlableSy  Suf'^eyors  of  the  High^way^y  tffr.  and 
ought  dlji  to  be .pojfejfed  by  others y  to  enable  them  to  be  a, Check  upon 
thofe  Parijh'-Ofkers  nfho  arejoo  ajfurmngy  dnd,o*verad  their  Part*  By 
Somer^bHU  ^'Dingleyl  Efqd' Author  of  the  Appinditf  to  Buryi  s  JuJlice, 
lamo.  2S. 6d.-  Lifter.’  tqndpni  1786,;;  ;  .  , 

This  is  a  colleftion  chiefly  from^Burn  s  Jaftice„  and  The  Complete 
Conftable.  I'here  appears  to  be  inrthis  wpfk  fome  few.things  not  met 
with  in  others;  but  on  the  Whole  is  far  from  being  what  we  think  a 
iomplete "fuuorkl  It  is  ’very  indifferentf  jr  printed .  oii  bad  paper,  'and' with 
types  of  two  diflerent  fizes,*  Out  ot  24^  pRg^s,  148  are  taken  up  with 
the  office  of  conftable;  of  courfe  we  iheuld  ^ppofe  that  here  is  all  the 
law  rca^hg  on  that  fubjett;  which,  however,  is  not  the  cafe. 

V^iiT,23.  ■  RefitSlns  on^'tbe'^tudy  of  Hatvrty  tranjlattd'frcm  l^innau 

'  Nicol."  8vo.  2S.  ’Lbnaoti,'  i;86.-  | 

*  '  .'MM  r  J  ’  .  'J  'L  :■  . 

^  Thk  little  trad  is  the  preface  to^thc  Mufaim^Rpgis  Adolphi  Fredcrld 

of  Linnaeus^  ‘As  the  Book  is'very^expenlivci  and  little  known  in  thU 
country,  the  tranflator  has  favoured  the  public  wdth  the  prefice  to  it 
in  an  Engliih  drefs.*  -It  giVes^a  general  vicw'of  the  mineral,  vege¬ 
table,  and  animal  kingdoms:  and,  like  all  the  works  of  Linnaeus,  h 
ingenious,  eloquent,  and  erroneous.  The  tranflation  is  executed  with 
jdeiky  ^d  fpirii.  ..  »  •  . «  .  ^1.. 

Art,  >34.'*  ' General  X)bfiTvations  dn  the  ‘Slboir-TaXy^ by  Farmer  Steady 

*  "’\ViffeTdon.  *8vo.  \s.*  London,  i  ;  8if.*  V '  !  ’  .  *  " 

^  »  »•  ^  4*-^  ‘  ,  *  ,*  i  4  'J  'w  *  "'t;  '* 

.  J  .Farmer  Steady  is  aicnfible  and  well-informea  man.  In  a  plain  ara 
femillar  manlier  he*  fhews  the  oppreffion  and  partiality  of  me  oaious 
(hop'tax,  which  has  been  oiicu  complained  ol,  but  never  icurciVed. 

.  Ai^T 


Ktnurrkf  m/hmi  of  thrC^nrrrfftrrc/Sh'ahJffeOTt, 
thor  of  Obfir<vatiQ?u  on  Modern  Gardening., 

^  The  Obfcrvations^  on  Modern  Gardening  *^fliew  ^ochJ 
knowledge  of  the  TubjeeV;  but  the  autTiorTcems  to  have  I 
bis’elmcnt  whcn'heVroVon  the  cKarj^^c^  oT  5hakei^arc 
and  Shakefpeare  have  been  i/^  with  legions  of  coin  men t 
have  difeovered,  through  tlie  uiagni/yiog  glafs  of  adnaiiatio 
faiid  beauties  and  refinements  which  were.ncWr  intended  "I 
thor.  A  blind  admirer  is  the  word  Toe.  Ignorance  and  I 
the  ‘worfhip  gf  any  divinity,  leads  always  to  infidelity  a 
cifin*  *  • 


POETRY. 

,  •  f.  .  t 

Art.  26.  jd  Poetical  Epifle  from  the  G  ho  ft  of  Dr.Johnfon  to  his  four 
'^•Friends,  the  Rc<v,  Mr.-Sfrahan.  fames  Bofweli^  Fiq,  Mrs.  Piozfzi^  dnJ 
c-y.  Courtnayy  Efq^  M  P.  From  the  original  Copy  in  the  Pojfefftonof  the 
Editor.  With  llotes  critical  biographic aly  hiftoricaly  and  explanatory^ 
4to.  3s.  Harrifon.  London,  1786 

,r 

The  ghofl  of  Samuel  Johnfon  is  here  called  up  from  the  dead,  like 
the  ghoil  of  baiijiieh  the  prophet  by  the  witch  ot  Endor,  to  announce 
prelent,  and  predid  future  evils.  Dr.  Johnfon’s  tour  friends,  Strahan, 
Bofw'cll,  Piozzi,  and  C'ourtnay,  arc  here  treated  with  great  freedom 
and  gr6at  juliice.  ‘  Of  the  four,  Mr.  Strahan  is  the  moll  feverely  ufed, 
as  our  author  ti  anfcribes  from  the  Gentlem  n’s  Magazine  the  tell imbny 
of  Dr.  Adams,  mafter  of  Pembroke  College,  in  which  that  gentle? 
jnan*  very  politely  gives  the  lie  to  the  reverend  prefacer  of  Johnfoirs 
itledifations.  "T  he  verfe  (for  we  cannot  call  it  poetry)  is  father  below, 
mediocrity.  The  notes,  which  are  larger  than  tlie  poena,  contain 
(ome  of. the  mod  ludicrous  pifTiges  in’ tKe ‘  Works  of  Jbhnfoia’s  bid- 

f'aphers*.. "  Our  author  quotes  a  paffage  from  Mr.  Courtriay’s  Poetic‘a| 
eView  of  Dr.  Johnibn,  which  deferves  to  be  generally  kn9Wn,*'‘*^Kj; 
topic‘^t9  be  illuilrated  is  the*  credulity  of  Dr.Johnfon.  ,  ; 

•  d  f  had  he  Ifv’^jn  more  enlighten’d  times,  ^  'w\ 

When  figns  frorn  heaven  proclaim’d  vile  mortals*  enmes** / 
How  had  he  groan’d,  witbfacred  horrors  pale>  '  ' '  t-  *  •  - 
;  '  Whert  Noah’s  comet  (hook'  her  anpy  tail ;  V  **  ‘ 

-That ‘wicked  comet,  which  Will  Whifton  fwore^ 

Would  burn  the  earth  that  fhe.had  drown’d  before  ?  ‘ 

I  .  Or  when  Moll  Tofts,  by  throws  parturijent  vex’d,.^ .) 

*  .  o  ;  Saw  her  yonng  rabbity  peep  from  ^f4rai'-  text  P  ;  •  '  7 


*TALE  THE  FIRST. 

J  ;  .  .,/;■>»  ' 

^  This  laft  comet  (which  appeared  in  the  year  1680)  I  may  well 
ttlktheimoft.  i»wrkab)One,  that  qv(er.appe4ted,;\fi#i?e,  befidcsil* 
former  confidcrationi  I  lhall  prefently  (hew,  that  it  .is  no  ocher ^an 
|haci liar)  comet  which  game  by  the  earth. atih^i^.e  of  Noah’idetiK^p 


} 


•  '  Jm  nubith  liu  'tht  cnam  of  the  jtft.)  > 

'itis  here  foretold^  [by  Efdrasj  that  there  ffiduld  be  Jigtt^  in  iU 
nobm^n ;  and  before  all  others  this  predifUon  has  been  verihed  in  the 
fainoiis  rabbi t  ^juoman  of  Sur  rey,  in  the  days  of  King  George  !•  This 
Aory  ha^  -be^n  ib  anjuuly  laughed  out  of  countenance,  that  Lmuft  di- 
Ainftly  «vc  iny  reaifonf  for  wlieving  it  to  be  true,  and  alleging  it 
as  iKe  fulfilling  of  this  ancient  prophecy  before  us,— ill.  The 
Jhan-toldwft,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Godalmin  in  Surrey,  a  perfdn  of  ve^ 
hotielly,  (kill,  and  reputation  in  his  pfofeifioQ,  attefted  it.  It 
balldved  by  King  George  to  be  real ;  and  it  was  alfo  believed  by 
ttf  did  friends  the  Speaker  and  Mr,  Samuel  Collet,  as  they  told  me 
AlcUsiel^s;  and  was  generally  by  (bber  perfons  in  the  neighbourhood* 
Nay,  Mr.  Mol/neur,  the  Princc's  fecretary,  a  very  inquintive  pcrfoii, 
and  my  very  worthy  friend,  affured  me  he  had  at^hrft  fo  great  a 
diffidence  hi  the  tru  A  of  the  fad,  and  was  fo  Utde  blaiTed  by  the  other 
ji^ievetl,  by  the’ king  himitl^  that  he  would  not  be  iatisfied 
till  he  was  petmh^d  boi^' to /ee  ana  feel  the  rabbit,  in  fbai  ^uery  faf 
fa£i  nA)teni:e  dll  am  iuH  ihie  *worW^  ‘  WhiftbnV  Memoirs;  Vol.  H, 
p.  no,  . 

Our  antl^or  teBi  Uli*  in  kts  prtfaoe,  he  wrim  for  beef  and 

pudding;*'  we  WRh  him  n'bcllyfnll;  but  hardly  bdim  that  a  ghoil 
will  be  a  good  caterer,  * 

RcA,  red,  pertorbed  fpirit ! 

AiiT;,7.  CeaAbmiti  fy  Bnty  ifio,  il.  ]>odfley» 

•  LomIo*,  1784.  -  ‘  ‘ 

iThisk' an  degy  tiflitlMlkte'Diike  ofll0Whttait«eri«nd/Tfcd  ftlUow« 
^  Uoct  will  the  reader  a^fpefutdeo  dgr  author's  mufit.  ^ 


tys  MottriuY  Cayal66vs.  Peary. 

and  wbici  naas  the  u&ft.  ^  the  Jem^\f^yt\i^rio^heosj  of  Ai  Eartki 

p,  iS8.  .  J  ,  ....  ^ 

••"Since  57y  years  appear  to* be  the  period  of  the  comet  that  caufcd 
did11dtig^,''  'Whac  a  teahted  frietid;  wWwas  the  ooeafion  of  my 
auxiinatlon'*  of  this  matter,  foggbflb,  >Vi!l  deferve  to  be  conddded, 
yiz.  Whether  the  dory  of  the  phoenix^  that  celebrated  emblem  of  the 
refurtefUpn  in  Chridiaa^tiquity,  (that  it  returns  once  after  five  cen* 
tunes,  and  goes  to  the  altar  and  city  of  the  fun,  and'is  there  burnt; 
ard  anotb^  arifes  out  of  its  afhes,  and  carries  a  way  the  remains  of  the 
fornUn^&e.)  be  not  an  allegorical  repiefentation  of  this  comt  t,  which 
returns  once  after  five  centuries,  and  goes  down  to  the  fun,  and  is 
there  vehemently  heated,  and  its  outward  regions  dUTolved;  yet  that  it 
dies  off  again,  and  carries  away  what  remains  after  that  terrible  burn« 
ing,  &c.  and. whether  the  conflagration  and  renovation  of  things, 
which  fome  fuch  comet  may  bring  on  the  earth,  be  not  hereby  pre* 
figured,  1  will  not  here  be  poiitive :  but  Town,  that  1  do  not  know  of 
any  foltttion  of  this  famous  piece  of  mythology  and  hieroglyphics,  as 
.  this  ieems  to  be,  that  can  be  compared  with  it.'*  Jbid,  p«  196, 


angds  prefided  oa  die  ^cral  occaiiaiii, 
loable  wofk,  and  add  much  to  oar.  knowled: 


of  natmal 
iU^fwa 


.  Cataiocus. 

•  0  nwful  fight  f  be^ld  IcA  to  »i^n  t't 
llieniilitoiis'iland.  j^^fMMby  toaaiHnl-'  ^ 


a3t 

K^t  Z 
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Aitrlbntc  of  atfefUoii  or  gratitude,  though  a  xaftif;,QP^  ujfdjgHu'  ' 
ablet  but  ineftn  and  atercenary  adidadon  incut*  niopi  at 
critical  blame.  The  bird*  of  ul  omen,  ^t  ha^  the  chaiaom^^. 
the  dying  and  the.dead,  art  a^t  hirdt  ; . ,  . ^  , 

fit'f.  £8.  7ht  Patritt-BtSif,' d  Htrri^CuMt  PmtJ  4td.'  a>.' 

London,  1786.  '  '  ■  ^  _  1  !  j  ’»*  . 

This  poem  i*  i^ither.  heroic  nor  comic.  X>ct  the.  trader  ^  j  ^ 

•  ^  •  Lo!  where  in  graceful  rm*0r«r^«Mt  '  t  j.-— ■  - 

'  Prepar'd  for  deep  ^  ^  .v  .  e 

They  fit!  The  iiibje^  matter  of  dtbao^ 

For  commoii  head.jritceSg  ah  I  tmieh  too  great  I'  -  ;  u: 

Sure  noae  bat  theft  the  hkden  cauie  can  tract#  ' 

^  Why  a  vile  beard  (hoitld  (bame  a  ftnialt  fctti  *  .  > 

Or. on  feme  nice  expedient  timely  hit, I ^  *  r  , 

And  methodise  the  getting  rid  of  iu  •  ^ 

This  appears  to  be  the  compofition  of  a  beardiefs  boy. 

Art.  29.  A  poitical  Sktub  •/  thi  Re^JiUutiGns  siat  have  hastened  in 
.tbi  Natural  .H^ri  gJ  our  Planets '  8vo.  2S«  White.  XiQudon. 

1786.,  ;  V  r'*  /  ‘ 

We  are  infortned  in  the  profile  to  this  Sketchy  that  it  a  4 
tion  from. an  nnhniihed  work  .of.//  Stj^uor  Abiate  FortiSf  author,,  of  ji- 
tour  to  Dalmatia.  The  revdotioni  that  have  happened'  tO:  &is 
net,  provided  they  were  to  be  written  by^e  defiroyin^or  ^uardi^*^ 

>4^ 


potm.  The  heathen  mythology,  which  the  author  has  mt^uced 
to  enliven  his  fulijed,  has  now  b^ome  obfoktc  even  ip  poedry  $  the 
additional  embcllUhment  of  the. Rofyemia^  fooleries  ^nds  i£e  ri« 
dicolous  with  the  extravagant:  all  t^en  together^'  fot^luch  a 
rago  of  abfurdity  as  could  ooly  be  .relifhed  by,  the  ^uryivii^  re^n^U^ 
of  a  ruined  world,  (hut  ,  up  in  fuch  an  ark  at  Noah*s,  bn  the  cyei^ 
of  another  revolution  happening  to  ^s  planet,  XhV  following  ^ef 
4fill  give  a  ipecimen  of  the  work  and  of  the  uanflation.  Our  ai^ 
thor,  deicribing  the  ft^lions  of  the  polypus,  thus  enJiteth:  ^ 

\y^i  See  heart,  head,- Ipngl,  ja^h  finer,ncrYe  pnd.^w^. 

^  ^  '  in  vegetative  femUance  jpiock  |hf  blpipdkft  ^  .;o‘.  7 

No  farther  extrads  arc  neceilary  to  give  an  idea  of 'this  poem;'  Uiw 

A»t.  30.  JnticipatioM  •/  tbt  Rtvi*<w  of  'ibrHon/tzCiarJs  aad  Barf*- 
<  Gettautitrf,  by  BJi>  PdfULaartM  t«  tb*  Jreopt.^^, 

I*.  Stockdale.  London,  1786.  •  ' 

p(;e»  ma  fatjire  on  the  nnwarlike.t^  effetniilate  charaSers 
•f  »»c  tbt-  o&jVl  ii)  M 

lO  *  4 
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happy  vein  of  humour,  unmingled  .with  that  licentioufnefs  ^nd  rib. 
baldry'with  which  moll  of/ the  comic  produ£lions<  of  thi^  age  are 
^contaminated.  By  the  many  allufions  which  he  makes  both  to,ihe 
^^cient  and  the  modern'clalTics ’and'by  the  knowledge' of  life  which 
he  difeovers,  he  appears  to  be  of  a,Tuperior  order  to  the  herd  of  aal 
thors,  who  write  poems 'and  'pamphlets  like  almanacks/  for  the  .pre- 
fent  year;  and  whofe  multifarious  prod uflions  we  arc  accuftonied  to 
^ondtnfe  into  our  catalogue.  '  As  this  work  ^dcfeives  to  .  be  known, 
*we  ftiali  give  a  fpecimen  of  its  merit.  ,  ^ 

^  Mark  amoiigH  them  that  ftripling,  who,  panting  for  fam^. 

In  fpite  of  a  mother's  remonfttances,  came :  .  ' 

Wo  was  me  I  ll.e  exclaim’d,  when>that  palfion  for  arms 
Fiird  thy  breaft  with>mbition,  /p/foul  with  alarms ;  .. 

When,  poflefs'd  by  the  demon.ofidifcord  and  flaughtert 

You  dafti’d'down  your  bottle; of  Hungary -water,  •  v 

And  fwore  that  henceforward  no  imeii.you’d  delight  in, 

But  the  fmell  of  finpke,  fulphur,  flame,'  fury,  arid  fighting. 
Think,  Jacky,  ra(hjacky,  how. long.you. might. linger. 

If,  in  drawing  your  fword,  ygu  fiiould  cut  your  dear  finger i  .. 
RemembVr  your  fereams,*  while'I  plafter'd  and  patch’d  you. 
When  the  cat  in  her  anger  fo  cruelly,  fcratch’d  you  j 
'  ’  While  your  fifters'hll  flood  with  their 'falts  at  your  nofe, /  ' 

. . . And  your  cheeks  for  the  lily  relinqVifli’d  Ac  rofe :  '  ” 

In  the  field  who  a  mother’s  fond  care  will  fupply  ? 
the  cpld  round  your  neck ‘who  a^handkefcliief  tie  ?.  . 
i  ^  Should-you‘fall  from  your  hoi  fe,-  who  will  run  to  your  aid  ^  : 

Withpeppermint.efTence.and'arqucbufade?  .  ^ 

L.  '  All  in  vain !  tfor,  regardlcfs  of  wounds  or  of  fears, 

Jacky.  fwore  before  GadTthat  hc!d  go  to  the  wars:  •  - 

To*  the  ware  now  he  goes — no  mamma  to  direct  him'!- 
In  her  flead'may  the  goddefs.  of. dimples  protect  him ;  . 

'^Twixt  his  face  and  the  fun  her  divine  mantle  fpread»< 

{  .  , To  hang  like- a  parafol  over  his  head,’  i'  .  .  .il;*  » 

t  ■  ••  14  •-  *  *  '  'f 

This  author  has  very  confi^erab}e. talents  for  genteel  fatire;  but 
Jie  fdmctlincs  carries  them  to  exc^fs/parucularly^  towards  th^  coh- 
clufiopi  wtchl^e  be^om^s^the  objeft  of  his  own, ridicule, 

. !  *  '  •  .  .  *  •  i  .  ’  i  *  ■  1,  *  »  '  '  I  t  '  . ;  •  ' 

•  ;  L--  ' -  .  p  I  V  I  N  I  T-V>  V  ^ 

t  * 

*  Art.  3 1 .  A  Sermon ^  preachyd  at  the  OldrJey:r}\  on  Wednefd^, the  ibtb 

of  Aprils  l^S6,  on  Occafion  of  a  new  Academical  InJHtution  among  Pre^ 

-  tefidnt  jyijfentersy  for  the  Education  of  their  Minijiers  xtnd  Youth.  By 
Andrew  Juppiot  F.R,S.  and.  S •A.  .8vo.  |s.  Cadell^  London, 

1786. 

*  The  dIjTenting  intereft  in  England  having  been  in  a  declining  ftate 
for  foroc  time  paft;*  the*  minifters  and  members  of  that ’comm unity 
bave  fet  on  foot  a  new  academicarinlUtution  for  the*  education,  of 
•their  youth  iri  gftieral,  and  'of  the  candidates  .fqr  jhp.  miniftry.  in 
.particular.  'This  ferjnou  on  educadgu  by. Pi*,  Kippis  preached 

*  •  Oil 


1 


•Monthly  Catalogue.  Divinity:'^  ijj 

•on  the  occafion,  and  abounds  with  that  good  feafci»that  candid  fpi- 
rit,  <and  thoie  liberal  views,  by  which  his  writings  arc  di(lingui0ied« 
In  the  courfe  of  the  lermon  he  lays  dow  n  the  plan  of  education. which 
is  to  be  purfueJ ;  and  t^kes  occafion  to  ftate  the  merits  and  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  diffentirg  miniilers  at  large.  '  The  conclufion  of  the 
diicourfe  does  equal  honour  to  the  piety  and  philanthropy  of  the 
author. 

*  Whate'^’er  may  be  the  iflue  with  regard  *to  the  feheme  now  un^ 
derukcu  ior  the  honour  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
creatures ; ‘Whatever  may  be  the  Hate  of  things  among  proteftant 
diflenters ;  this  is  our  confolation,  that  the  univerfe  is  under  thc  di¬ 
rection  of  fupreme  wifdom  and  benevolence ;  and  that,  under  his 
direction,  the  caufe  of  truth,  Chriftianity,  and  freedom,  cannot 
finally  perifh.  Perhaps  it  may  revive  even  in  our  hands :  but,  ifhould 
that  not  be  the  cafe,  it  will  rife  with  new  lultre  among  other  bodies  of 
men,  and  in  other  forms  of  fociety.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry  is  gone 
forth ;  the  human  ‘faculties  are  In  motion*;  the  good  feed  hath  been 
fovyn;  and  though,  for  a  time,  it  may  be  trodden  down  and  dc- 
preifed,  it  will  break  through  all  obflruCtions,  and  fpring  up  to  a 
glorious  harvelL  'With  fuch  a  profped  before  us,  we  may  rcH  fa- 
tisfied  and  happy ;  rejoicing  if  God  (hall,  in  any  meafure,  make  us 
the  inftruments  of  fervice  to  the  church  and  the  world;  and  being 
perluaded,  fliOuld  that  honour  be  denied  us,  that  our  humble  endea* 
vours  to  be  uiefurwill  hoc  be  forgotten  in  the  great  day  of  retribu* 
lion.  Amen.’ 

We  are  furprHed  that  Dr.  Kippis  has  never  colleded  his  finglc  fer* 
inons  into  a  volume. 


Art.  32.  To  the  Authors  of  the  E  n  glish  Review. 

’  Gentlemen^  '  .  - .  • 

7  Greatly  approve  of  the  edi5f  again fl  the  modern  corrupters  of  our 
r  language  in  your  Review  for  laji  June ;  and  heg  leave  to  point 
out  the  following  injiances  of  the  corruption  which  daily  ‘gains  ground^ 
and  the  fource  from  which  it  fprings.  The  latter  I  apprehend  to  be 
the  deluge  of  affected  writers  which  overflows  our  land^  deflreys  its 
native  plants ^  and  introduces  ufelefs  exotics  to  fupply  their  placty '  or 
to  corrupt  their  fpecies  hy  an  heterogeneous  mixture.  7  Jhall  flrjl  fet 
down ,  the  Scottijms  which  are  how  in  vogue^  and  then  tr annate 
them  into  Englifl)  in  the  oppofitc  column. 

provincial.  Englifli. 

A  flair  of  tfwenty  fltps^  t  .A  fair  cafe,  er  flight  of flops. 

He  fwas  in  ufe  to  do  it^  He  ufed  to  do  it.  or  frequently  did  it. 

Implement i  of  yivihxy .  Lnpltments  of  hunting.  . 

^hithird,four$b,i3cjienry.}ci\im^.  Ihnyy  the  third,  fourth  .lie.  ' 

•  •  ^Us 


T»  tk*  Aiaiort  ef-iht  Ek6i.ish  RtflEW. 


*34  7#  W#  A^on  (ff'  tht 

91^1  applies  tv 

A  plafccd/>  ,  . 

back, 

deieriiiine» 

f  f  captivate,  or  intoHerafe, 
liberate,  liberator^ 

Debitor, 

llicarctrator, 

Kdt  only  might  faytUs,  ij^c.  Ro- 
bertfon,  ; 

Not  only  was  this  innovation^  £5fr. 
Ditto, 

Government  couU  not  agree^ 

ildtdiciflration  laid  before  pro* 
pfietary, 

O^s  from  direftion,  . 

Cppofitlon  Jfoke  agninjl  admini- 
ilration. 


EnglHh*  ‘ • 

7 his  is  etppUxaole  to  the  tajfie^ 

In  the  roontj  or  infieaJ  of 
years  Jince^  or  ago. 

To  terminate  y  or  fnt  an  end  to^ 

To  take  prifiner;  to  impfi/ait. 

To  deliver  or  releafe^  deliverer^ 
Debtor, 

The  perfon  v:!so  itnprifons^  or  the 
Jailor, 

Parties  might  not  onfy,  Gallicifms, 
ften  feulment^  Arc. 

This  innovation  voas  not  onbf. 

The  government  eould  not  ^  Jffr. 

The  minifters,  or  the  minijhyf  laid 
hefdhe  the  proprietors. 

Orders  from  the  direffors. 

Theft  voho  oppofe  the  tninifiry  Jpolt 
againftit. 


Thd  omijfion  of  jho  defntU  article  iht  in  the  four  lajH  inftanceSj 
dtnd  in  numberlep  other Sy  and  the  abfurd  prailue  of  ujifig  abjlrah 
termSy  render  the  phre^fes  indefinite  and  vague ;  ana  is  contrary  to 
the  idiom  of  our  men  and  every  cth^  language  \  cs  is  the  abjurdy 
though  generally  adopted  tnodcy  of^  osmtting  the  particle  to  in  theju^ 
Perfis^iption  of  letters:  A  Moiifieur  Monfietiry  A  I  Signor  Sigtiory 
bomino  Domino  A*  B,  is  the  invariable  mode  in  thejttodern  and  cm^ 
dent  languages  :  and  the  name  rvithout  To  feems  to  mean  the  writer 
of  a^lettery  and  not  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrefjedl  Befidesy  it 
is  itngf  afnmatical  * . 

'  Whilft>  amongft,  betwixt,  and  pTCttxty  found  very  harjhly: 
while,  among,  between,  and  pretence,  are  certainly 'more  bar- 
nUntmSy  and  confequently  fnore  elegant.  I  Mufl  nofornit  the  ttfe 
ef  the  fintpk  p'efi  tenfcy  tnfiead  of  the  partitipUy  in  the.  compound  fafi 
Ml  ft.  ■/  have  wrote,  he  has  drove,  he  was  chofe  \  it  is  fell,  they 
ia^  took  f,  bfc.  Tft/had  of  wnitteh,  driven,  choferi,  fallen  ; 
ifie^firfief  i^fcy  at  knjly  you  frequently  ttfe  in  the  Review  \  and 
i  am  f  try  to  fay  thaty  by  fo  doingy  yiuy  who  are  eritiaihj  ptofejfieny 
tktnieuattce Jack  inaccuracies.  hsLyfbr  lie  has  /bund  fts  'way  from 
fhe  Mouths  of  the  vtupar  into  the  public  printSy  and  from  thence  into 

'<  *4f  J  .7 

....  ■  n.iM.  ..11  IIJ  .1.  ■  ■  I  ■  nwmim  il  ii  i 

•  Every  noimnative  cefty  except  the  cafe  ahfolutel  belongs  tU  feme  vrrby 
dther  euprtfedorimphtd.  Lowth's  Gramtnar,  See  the  gmm* 

taesrof  any  Ungtmgey  eaetitnt  or  modern,’  , 

\  The  abju^ty  of  this  mode  of  exprejpon  vuill  be  eafily  perceived  in  /ar- 
asnpks  ef  other  vetbty  vMch  have  not  been  thus  perxtrtniy  vfM*  1  have 

knevv,  he  has  faw,  they  have  gave,  they  are  wtat^.^j'c;  •  .  . 

ih 


Kaiional  Ajfain.  \  l3f 

fAi  ^  r^p9£fable  authors*  I  the  t^  ^ 

thfts  will  next  trap  into 'the  newfpapers^  and  then  be  itAptfAT' 
by  our  Hevel-iurit^Sj  as  v^ell  as  mod  hie;heft,  moft 
^nd  more  likcr,  now  ufed  by  the  vulgar.  Vou  was»  though 
(jutntly  ufedf  is  as  ab/urd  as  we  am  or  thou  were,  in/fead  of  vti 
are,  thou  waft  ♦♦  '  ’  ' ! 

/  am  Gentlemen^ 

Ijrwrenee-Aycrti 

0iar  tfelvuyni  HertSg  Your  obedient  fervant^ 

Aug.tsiUtt  ...  . 

R.  /i^^— 

•  '  •  ^  V  ..  .  , 

« 

P.  S«  I  fuf^ot  to  vuntim  unwell,  whith  is  on  Hibmifm  ufri 
anr'moitm  rtfimrs.,  in  emuerfation  at  Uafis  they  rhoy  as  voell fay 
unwh're  black,  «r  unWackyir  white;  ' 


NATIONAL  affairs. 

For  SEPTEMBER,  i79(f.  < 

^HE  King  of  PfuiHa  h^  at  laft  clofcd  a  long  careci'  t>f 
7*,^  litical  'wifdom  and  military  ’glory  j  and,  after  havni^' 
lived  a  hero,  has  died  a  philofopher.  We  are  placed  tjid 
hear  the  time?  of  this  illuftriou?  king  tO;fofm  an  impartii)[ 
judgment  of  his  charafter ;  but  fome  centuries  hence,*  WhcA 
the  little  anecdotes  of  the  day  (hall  be  conftgned  to  oblivionV 
timiorial  tart  oi  Frederic  feall  alone  remain,  poltcrit^ 
will  do  ample  juftice  to  his  merit  and  his  fame.  If  we  mdj 
be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  "praifes  of  fucededihg  times,  iwt 
may  remark,  that  this  prince,  from  his  own  . untutored  gehmsi 
formed  at  an  early  period  the  extenfiye  plan’  of  his‘  fututd 

EKitncfsj  that  in  his  firft  military  atchierements  he  broke  tKlft 
.en^ih  of  a  formidable  power  which  had  held;his  anceftors 
In  fi^vitude  j  that  the  triumphs  which  he  gaihii^  were  ovet 
•Htmerous  armies^  well  difciplihed,  and.  accuftdmfed  hot' 
to  war^  but  to  victory  \  that  he  defeated  the  plots  which  toh^ 
federated  Europe  had  concerted  for  his  deftru(^ion ;  that, 
ill  age  wbrn  the  military  art  was  .  fuppofed  tb  hayc  been  cart 
Md  to  perfcjt^on^  he  mftde  a  ^tal  revolution  In  the  >'rf 
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war  ;  that,' after  having  changed  theAfyftefn*\of  Eufope^  he 
bent,  his  .efforts  to  enlighten.  Improve,^. and  embcllilh  the 
kingdom  iWbich  he  had.  created  |  and,  affociating  the  glory  of 
arts  to  that  of  arms,  became  the  .Icgiflator,  the  judge,,  and 
the  friend  of  his  people.  If  the  example  of  neighbouring 
princes  carried  his  ambition,  on  fome  occafions,  beyond  the 
jull  exercife  of  power,  that  ambition  was  connedfed  with  the 
profperity  of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  if  he  committed  any  errors  in 
the  firft  part  of  his*  life,  he  made  ample  atonement  in  his  lalf 
years, 'which  this  royal  philofopher  confecrated  to  humanity, 
and  to  the  h'appinefs  of  his  fubje£ts. 

The  gloomy  predictions,  which  were  made  concerning  the 
ftale  of 'Europe  on  the  deceafe.of  this  monarch,  arc  not  likely 
to*  be  fulfilled.  *  No 'appearances  indicate  that  any  revolution 
in  politics  will  take,  place.  The  fucceffor  to  the  .throne  of 
Pruffia  is 'endowed  with  political  as  well  as  military  talents; 
#nd  the  great  nanne  tjf-Fredcric  wrff  gurrrd,- afterhrs  death;  tht 
fmpire  which  was  formed  by  his  genius. 

•  '  r\V  \  A  !a  '  '  ’  /  .  , 

GERMANY. 

•  M  A  1  'I 

The  reputation  which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  ac.* 

ijuired,  by  his  affable  manners  and  fpccious.  pretenilons,  has 
never  been  realized  by  his  adtions,  nor  confirmed  by  events. 
Jiis  ambition-  is  not  fupported'by  genius  or  ability.  ‘  He  plans 
when  he  fliould  execute;  and  difeourfes  on  war  when  he 
&ould  draw  the  fword.  His  ftruigle  with  the  Dutch  .has 
convinced  the  world  of  his  ambitious  deugns,  and  of.  his 
ieeble  execution.  He  prevailed,  and  was  defeated..  .Like  the 
patriarch  Jofeph^  he  dreamed  that  the  fun  and  the  moon  and  tbi 
ileven  Jiars  were  to. fall  down' and  worjhip  bim^  while  he  made  no 
cft'edtual  eft'orts  to  acc^mplith  ihi  predidtion.  Bui,  though  his 
abilities  were  equal  to  .his' defire  of  .confequence  and. power, 
theie  are  original  and  radical  defedfs  in  the  German  goveni- 
Dismt,  ^or  rather  confederacy,  that  prevent. it  from  the  exercife 
of  its  natural  ftrength,  and  the  exertion  of  its. political  powers. 
Such  a  complex  and  unwieldy  machine,  with  wheels  within 
wheels,  muft  be  tardy  in  its  operations,  and  can-only  be  di- 
redded  by  a  powerful  and  expert  hand.  The  divifions  and 
fabdivifu  no  of  fovereignty,  fo  fl.atering  to  individuals,  dliqi: 
nifh  the  lirvngth  and  the  refourecs  of  the  empire,  and*  prove 
burdenfome  and  oppreflive  to  the  people.  ,A  kingdom, .where 
there  are  three  hundred  independent  princes,  ^all  of  them 
claiming  the  attributes,  and  cxercifing  the  rights  ‘of  fovc- 
Tcignty,*  can  neither  be  powerful  nor  happy.*  If  ever  a  prince 
^ouldarife  of  fufEcient  abilities  to  manage^  or  rather  to  dii* 

fol^,  thi^cumplex  machine,  Gerinany.may  becQme  as  pow^r^ 

. .  .  ’  fui 
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fttl  anj;refpeftablt;as  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.'  -But,  Hap* 
pily'fhr  EuiopCj  iio  revolution  of 'this’k'iml  -.is  rp  he  expeiWd 
foon.’  The  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  hath  lately  ftarteid  up  a  • 
formidable  rival  to  the  Auftrian  gfeatnefs.  '  '  ■  ' 

•  •  ^ 

TURKS  AMD  RUSSIANS. 

,  .  .  I  '  » -  i  ».  ■  t  .  I  * 

i  Dr*  Lauchlan  Taylor,,  a  niinifter  and  a  prophet  in  the 
church  of  Scotland^'  predi^fed,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
the  T dr kifh  empire  wasito  be  deftroyed  in  the  laft  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Turks  and  Ruffians,  by  the  prefent  emprefs,  who 
is  reprefented,  ini  the  Revelation  of  St.  Jk)hn  the  divine,,  as  the 
angd  mha  ivasMo  pouru9Ut  ti)e  fiventb' vial  up€n  ihe^  earth 
Without  attempting « to  explain  the  myfterious  prophecies  w 
tfae;ap6oalypfe,  which  have  puzzled  both  King  Jatpes  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  1  we  may  venture  to,  predidt,  from  vlfible  <ymp-» 
toms  and  prognoftks  of:  decay,  that  the  founding  of  dhe  feveritb 
vial  iidit  no  great  diftance,  when/the.  crefeent  will  be  caJeea 
(kxwiij'  and  the  crofs  erected  on. the  towers  of.  Caaftanunople. 
It  has  long  been  a  . reproach  to  the  European  powers,  that  the 
huxed  aod  moil  .celebrated^' portion  of  the  globe  (bould  be  pdf- 
fefleJ  and  prophaned  iby.  an ' ignorant,. indoIcnt,^'and.  degene-. 
rated  race  of  men;  and  a  philofophical  croifadc  to  redeem  the 
hollowed  land  of  the  mufes  and  the  graces,  of  the  arts  *.nd  the 
fcience^,  from  the  barbarity  and  iujiyerftltion  of  the  prefent 
poffeffdrs,  has  been  ofteh  projected  by  men  of  letters  and  poli- 
ticiknsl  Although' the  Emperor  of  Turkey  is  by  no  meahs’ de¬ 
ficient  in  perfonal 'Abilities*,  his  authority  feems  to  be  in  a  great 
meafure  loll.  The  governors  of.  provinces  feem  to  pay  little' 
regard  to  his  orders ;  and  he  is  difobeyed  bv  his  own  balhAws. 
The  fefources  which  a  free  coiiftitutlon  poflefles  within  itfelf; 
the  fpirit  of  reanimatioiY  by  which  it  can  recover  its  tone  by  re¬ 
curring  to  its  original  principles;  are  unknown  to  defpotie  gO- 
vernments :  and  when  thefe  become  fo  weak  that  they  cannot 
enforce  lubmiffion  and  obedience  to  their  authority,  they  ap* 
proach  to  diflbliition.  At  the  touch  of  a  hoftile  hand,  the 
time-fhaken  edifice  of  Ottoman  greatnefs  will  crumble  to 
ruins. 

Appearances  of  war  between  the  Turks-  and  Ruffians  be** 
come  more  and  more  alarming.  No  regard  has  be  n  paid  to 
the  meniofial  which  the’  Ruffian  court  has  prefenteJ  to  the 


►  ♦  • 

•  The  emprefs,  although  (he  probably  did- not  believe  in  the  in- 
fpiration  or  divine  milfion  of  the  prophet,  yet,  knowing  the  efFeds 
whiicht  i'good  prophecy  has  on  the  mob,  had  hjs  book  tranflated  into 
Che  Ruflian  language,  and  difperfed  among  her  troops. 

divan 
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divan  for  a  r^refs  of  grievances*  The  Georgians,  who  are 
prote^ed  byr  the  RuiSans,  and  the  l^fgia  Tartars,  who  ac« 
Ic/iQwIedge  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  are  in* open  hoftilities; 
and  in  all  probability  the  prQte<Slin|;  ftatps  will  ioon  take  a  pait 
in  the  quarrel.  The  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  has  fitted  out  two 
powerful  fleets;  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  her 
naval  and  military  preparations  arediredlcd  againft  the  Turks* 
Between  an  empire  in  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  maturity,  and 
a  ftate  in  the  weaknefs  and  paroxyfms  of  decay,  the  conteft  is 
unequal:  the  ambition  and  the  abilities  of.  the  etnprefs;  the 
power  and  the  treafure  which  Ihe  poilefles ;  and  the  afcendant 
which  her  .extraordinary  charuder  has  gained  in  the  world; 
render  her  an  overmatch  for  her  antagonift*  To  render  her 
attempts  more  formidable  and  fuccdsful;  the>£mperor  of  Oer« 
many  enters  iqtp  her  policy,  and  has  become  the  afibciate  of 
her  ambitious  views.  .  He  has  augmented  his  land^^forces  to* 
wards  the  confines  of  Turkey,  and  marks  oUt  with  >a  menac¬ 
ing  eye  the  lines  and  boundaries  of  future  greatnefs  and^  ex¬ 
tended  dominion*  .  On  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  Turks 
on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Ruffians  and  Imperialifts  on  the  other, 
it  is  not* likely  that  any  European  power  will  interferei  the 
Sublime  Porte  will  be  left  to  ftand  or  fall  aloae^r 
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It  has  been  announced  with  confidence^  and  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  commercial  treaty  between  Britain  arid  France 
is  in  great  forwardnefs,  and  will  fbon  be  concluded.  ’  Jt 'would 
be  an  excellent  leflbn  of  general  philanthropy,  and  an  example 
to  mankind,  if  two  powerful  and  refpti^ble  nations,  the 
prime  niovers  in  the  fyftem  of  European  politics,  who  have 
been  rivals  or  enemies  for  five  hundred^'yearst  '(hould  lay  afide 
their  ancient  animofitiis,  and  form  a  reciprocal  league  of 
amity  and  good  offices,  cemented  by  a  common  intereft,  and 
confirmed  by  mutual  benefits.  The  advantages  of  fuch  a 
treaty  are  great  and  manifeft ;  and  there  are  phenomena  in  the 
jprefent  age  that,  may  firem  to'  facilitate  ^nd  accelerate  fuch  a 
commercial  arrangement.  The  aTperity  of  Tofmef  ages  is  loft 
in  the  refund  manners  of  modern  times':  cruelty  in  war,  and 
mutual  contempt  in  peace,*  which  dlftlpguifh  barbarians,  arc 
exchanged  for  a  reciprocal  exercife  of  humanity  and' couftefy ; 
by  mutual  Intercourfeboth  natiohs  are  approaching  \6  the  cha- 
nt&ers  of  each  other ;  the  intellectual  and  literary  commcrca 
has  been  long  increafing;  t);e  favourite  “authors  or  France  and 
England  are  read  and  appreciated  in  both  kingdoms ;  tb^  tra¬ 
gedies  of  Racine  and  Voltaire  are  applauded  in  London  ;.thofc 
of  ShakcTpeare  arc  admired  in  Paris*  If,  on  a  .fimil^  pl^P* 
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cf  bath  countnesi  the  obUgatKm  would  be  mutual,  aiM  tlw 
perioapeau  The  wiiw$  of  France  would  cxhiiaiaas 
tbe  gloomy  temper  of  the  Englilh,  and  make  them  tafte  in  tbr 
wipicry  (ezUm  the  joy  of  better  climates  i  the  manufadvref  of 
EngUfid  would  carry  convenience,  accommodation,  and  coxa* 
fort,  |o  a  nation  who  are  awkward  and  dovenly  in  the  midft 
of  all  tbeir  luxury  and  rehnemeot.  But  however  much  difpofnl 
we  are  to  wiih  (qt  fuch  a  renovation  of  the  g^ld/u  agfy  and  die 
a[)proach  of  the  millenniumy  fome  fcruples  of  infidelity  fttll  han^ 
about  us,  and  prevent  us  from  believing  that  they  will  happen 
in  cur  time.  Individuals  in  France  po&fs  Hluminatfon,  tafte, 
humanity,  honour,  and  probity,  in  an  equal,  and  perhaps  fu^ 
pertof  ' degree  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  |  but  the 
chara£ter  of  the  nation  has  been  always  reftlefs,  intriguing, 
deceitful,  and  treacherous*  The  interefts  of  the  two  kin;;doms 
are  feparated  like  theiriham;  and  emulation,  a  principle  ftill 
more  powerful,  throws  efFeflual  bars  in  the  way  of  a  com^ 
mercial  intercourfe^  fiiicere,  cordial,  and  permanent. 

The  difeovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  opens 
ing  of  a  new  Tomp  to  the  Eaft-lndlef  by  the  Portui^efe^ 
whicb  operated  as .  the  oooft  powerful  meentives  among  other 
to  induftry  and  mtrrpriee,  produced  no  fimllar  eftrdn 
on  ttwe  French^  A  ihadow  of  falfe  grandeur  at  that  tune 
butted  fhcM  king^  and  nobles.-  Jtaly  picfented  a  field  so  tb^-  • 
,  aaibkiofi;  r  in  order  ta  obtain  the  crown  of  NapIcS|  and  M 
^^onquer  'the  duchy  of  Milan,  both  of  which  at  length  efw 
^ped  her  gr^dp,  France  laviflied  her  treafures,  the 
^  her  heroes*  Hence  her  navy  was  neglef^i  the  (pint  of 
chivalry  which  fti^furviyed,  aiding  the  influence  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  fyfteih,  iirfpnred  tbesn  wkh  a  contempt  for  every  thing  that 
related  to  trade  and  commerce ;  til]  Henry  the  Gre^,  .wjtbr 
his  favourite*  SuHyV "  and  Lewis  thc  .MVth,  with  his  mi-* 
snfter  Colbeit,  gave  exlftence  to  commerce,  and  eft^bihud  it 
French  marine.  Since  that  period,  notwithftahding  fomc  ciw 
terruptions,  thefe  have  been  gradually  advancing  and  improv¬ 
ing.  The  importance  and  influence  which  Britain  hath  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  fcalc  of  nations,  principally  arifing  from  her 
commerce;  the  celebrity  of  charader  which  Are  has  difpIayeJ 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
German  war,  chiefly  owing  to  her  fuperiority  by  fea;  have 
kindled  the  jealoufy,  and  awakened  the  emulation,  of  a  people 
who  are  more  enlightened  to  their  ihtcrcll  than  any  nation  of 
Europe.  The  progrefs  which  they  have  already  made  to  rival 
us  in  our  manufadtures  and  commerce  ought  to  alarm  our 
Cation*  In  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  they  have  already 
equalled  us ;  and  their  prefent  objeCt  i  j  not  to  open  a  market 
for  our  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  ware,  but  to  commence 

manu^ 
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manufadurers  of  fiich  commodities.  Natural  advaritages,  fuch’ 
as  the  French  poflefs,*  will  always  find  their  way  into  the* 
world  ;  accidental  ones,  fuch  as  the  Englifli  enjoy,*  may  be 
transferred,  and  may  turn  againft  them.  The  French  of  late 
have  paid  uncommon  attention  to  augment  their  marine  force: 
they  have  fitted  out  a  powcrful  flect  to  India,  and  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  unfinew  or  lop  that  arm  of  our  empire ;  ’  while  at  the  fame 
time  they,  hold  forth  to  the  delufion  of  the  Engliih  miniftry 
propofitions  of  lafting  peace, 

•  .  t .  if 

-  ^  ■■■T/Wg  Danaos^et  dona  feirentes. '  T  . 

_  '  •  ’  ‘  i  I  '  '  «  I  .  •  ’  •  .  V 

The  feftival  of  St.  Bartholomew,^  the  fpirit  of  which  is^not  for¬ 
gotten,  ought  to  be  a  leflbn  to  the  world. 


To  Correspondents; 
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•  VlNDB3f  ought  to  rememher;  that  <wi  ga*ve  full  credit  for  all  the  me  I 
tit  difeonjered  in  the  performance  he^*would  defend  nuhile  at  the  Janie  time^ 
from  that  impartiality^  <which  njoe  tryft  has  ever  di/iingmjhed  ourjournali 
voi  exprejfed^  an  opinion  of  its  demerit.^  vohich  has.  been  confirmed  by  the 
fmblic  voice.  RefpeBing  Vi  N  D  E  x  'j  additional  charge .  as  U  originates  im 
refentment  at  our firijSuresy  nM  re^ily  forgive  him :  ^may  more gom 
tag  over  the  article  aliuded  tOy^^e.  find  his  accufation  tor^fie.  founded^  vJt 
Jball^avenl  ourfelves  of  his  noticty  frotk  whatever  motive  itmaf  bwe  pro^ 
etedidy  and  be  careful  in  future^  nit  to  inemr  fimilar  cen/ufe^  iPi 
iomakea/pendofViHDZX.  "  .  .  j,  ,  , 

^  *1*  The  conclujion  of '^fXfs  Surgery ^  JfoUdV.in  onr^nexi^\  l:.Li 

V  *  *  ♦  .  * 

%•  Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requejhd  ,to 
hefent  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  Sub^ 

feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  reJptSjully  d fired  to  gi^fia 
their  Harness  '  ’V  ,  *  *  .  *  , 


